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ISABEL MADE NO ANSWER, BUT CAPTAIN LYSAGHT SAW THE TIGHTENED CLASP OF ABR TREMBLING HAND. 


LOVE THE CONQUERER. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER L 


: w dear Lysaght, welcome back to Hng- 
Jan ” 

The person thus addressed was a tall, hand- 
ome man of about five-and-thirty years of age. 
Gis features wore a somewhat proud expression, 
yet in no way repelled one, and his bearing, 
‘though imposing, was singularly easy. He turned 
at the above greeting, and heartily shook the 
hand held out to him. 

“My dear Charteris, I am delighted to see you 
again, 

“ Are you coming my way ” asked Charteris, 
® good-looking fellow in the Carabineers—the 
two men had med in Piccadilly, ‘“ Walk with 
me to my rooms,” he continued, “I can’t lose 
80 Is he og ae een how time has 
flown, t years, Is it nob, since were 
fa England?” , re 





“ Nearly nine,” 

“And, pray, may 1 ask when you were going 
to look me up?” 

“ You can’t think [had forgotten you, Arthur ; 
but I was not welbenough to do anything the first 
few weeks after my return, and I have besn atay- 
ing down at my brother's place.” 

“AbIT forgot you were on sick leave. How 
are you now } 

“ Much better, thanks ; I have picked up won- 
derfully.” 

“Why do you not exchange if the climate does 
not yout” 

“Ob, it agrees with me very well ; I had not 
day’s illness till I was knocked over by this fever. 
I shall be quite fit to return in a year’s time, at 
the expiration of my leave.” 

“ You don't seem at all anxious to remain over 
here, Claude.” 

“My dear feilow,” returned Lysaght, with a 
slight, sad smile, that made him look handsomer 
still, “ somany changes take place in afew yeure, 
so. many of the old moorings are cut away. I feel 
terribly out of it ail.” 

“Nongense, you will soon get in the swing 
again ; you have arrived in time for all the 





gaicties, I shall take you to Lady Luxmore’s 
to-night,” 

“T don’t know that I feel up to it, Arthur.” 

“ You need only look in for an hour ; you will 
meet several old friends, Come home and dine 
with me, and I will send my men for your things, 
50 that we can go together. Heré we are at my 
place.” 

The invitation was accepted, and balf-an-hour 
later the two friends were seated over their 
téte-a-téte dinner. 

“T must introduce you to Mies Villiera to-night, 
Claude,” said Charteris, “Of course you have 
heard of ber 1” 

“I know her father slightly before I wont out 
to India. I hear she is a great beauty, though, 
from all accounts, a somewhat capricious one.” 

“Well, it is hardly to be wondered at; with 
her beauty aud wealth she can rule society pretty 
well as she chooses, Take cars, old man, you do 
not lose your heart,” 

** No fear of that,’’ replied Lyeaght, confidently, 
as he leant back in his chair and stroked his long, 
golden moustache, 

* Lady Clara Vere de Vere, of me you shali 
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nob win, renown,’” quoted Charteris, laughing. 
“Js that what you mean {’ 

“ Well, I flatter myself 1 am not susceptible, 

and am in no position to allow myself to be 60, 
However, surrounded as Miss Villiers is by more 
distinguished admirers, she would scarcely think 
it worth her while to waste her fascinations on 
me.” 
“ Proud buaiility,” returned Charteris, with an 
amused glance at his friend’s handsome, high 
pred face ; “ let me tell you she thinks everyone 
worth her while.” 

“‘In fact, I suppose 
ieee.” 

No, no,” replied Charteris, “ it would be hard 
i 1 to believe that anyone so beautiful could 
be that, Perhaps we are rather to be despised 
for being so easily conquered and made wretched 
by a lovely face,” 

‘I should think you can scarcely have been 
made the latter,” replied his friend, “or you 
could not defend her. I am glad of it, for I 
think it a shame that a vain, frivolous girl 
ehould have the power to mar the happiness of 
eo many. ‘ 

“You are severe on the fair Ieabe},” returned 
Arthur Charteris; '‘ but, to tell you the truth, 
though I was rather hard hit at first, I have since 
seen a face I like better. However, we won't 
discuss her any more, or you will be prejudiced 
before secing her ; wait till then to judge, for 
no man condemns on hearsay. Now, teil me, 
have you heard anything of Langley, of the 
—th?” And thereupon they fell to discussing 
vid days and old friends til! it was time to present 
themeelves at Lady Luxmore’s in Grosvenor. 
#quare, 

Ib was rather 


she is utterly heart- 


indes 


late when they entered the 
crowded ball-room. Lady Luxmore greeted the 
two friends with great empressement, and 
Lysaght had eearcely escaped from her over- 
powering politeness when he was eagerly seized 
upon by several old friends, delighted ‘to ece him 
again, for though with women he was always 
somewhat distant and reserved with men he was 
a general favourite, 

His hostess, however, allowed him little leisure 
for idle converse; she captured him again, and 
introduced him to a youtg lady for the waltz 
just commencing ; and Lyeaght, not wishing to 
pose as an invalid, found he must exert himself 
to do his part in the evening's dissipation. 

At the close of the dance, when he had con- 
signed his partner to the care of her chaperone, 
he was met by Charteris, 


“Come and be introduced to the star of the | 


evening,” said the latter, ‘“ Have 
her?” 

“T have not joc 
indifferent reply, ‘ 

Charteris smiled, bud did not answer. With 
difficulty they made their way through the crowd 
to one of the ante-rooms which led off from the 
ball-room, and where Isabei Villiers was holding 
® brilliant court. 

Vhen Lysaght’s glance fell on her he could 
not but own that for once report had not been 
exaggerate’. What a lovely face it was ! how per- 
fect iv feature and colouring! The exquisitely 
aoulded mouth and chin, the delicately arched 
brow, the large violet eyes shaded by long curliog 
jashes, all combined to form a picture of rare 
beauty. Her rich dress of white satin sei off to 


you seen 


ked for her,” was Lysaght’s 


perfection the graceful outlines of her figure, as | 


she sat there leaniug back in her low chair, 
iegligently toying with her fan of oatrich 
feathers, ® dreamy eile circling her lips, while 
she listened to the flatteries of her corps Tclite, 

‘*Mias Villiers,” said Charteris, going up. to 
her, ‘ allow me to introduce to youa great friend 
of 


‘ 


f mine, Captain Lysaght.” 


the glanced round, and turning on them her 
heautifal eyes made a graceful acknowledgment 


to Claude’s bow. Of course he solicited the 
honour of a dance with her, and she graciously 
accorded him her first disepyaged waltz. 

"May I hope to be equally fortunate, Miss 
Villiers?” said Charterie. “I am sure you 
owe m. some amends for my disappointment 
of last vight. How is it you were not at Mre. 
Tremaine’s }” 


‘Miea Villiers was no doubt favouring some 





more fortunate individuals,” said another man 
es by ; “we must not presume to question 
er,” 

“Pardon me if I have been indiscreet,” laughed 
Charteris, ‘‘but you cannot be surprised if 
we are anxious as to your movements, and 
you always leave us in all the sgonies of 
suspense,” 

“You do not look as though your health were 
giving way under the strain,” said Miss Villiers, 
lightly. " 

“* This is our dance, Miss Villiers,” said Lord 
Delamere, one of the. group, offering her his 
arm, 

"You will surely reserve a waltz for me, 
will you not?” said Charteris; as she passed 
him, “you cannot be so hard-hearted as to 


refuse.” 
“T shal! see,” she replied, but nevertheless 
claia 


giving him a very engaging smile. 

Later in the evening Lysaght went to 
her as his partner. Both were perfect dangers, 
aud Miss Villiers gave herself up to the enjoyment 
of her waltz, and did uot at first seek to enter 
into conversation, 

At the conclusion of the dance they went into 
the conservatory, and, after giving her a seat, 
Lysisat proveeded to make himself. comfortable 
in a low garden chair by her side. 

There was silenca between them for a few 
minutes, 

Claude was, to all intend, deeply eugaged in 
pulling a res@ to pieces, and Ieabel lazily 
fauned herself and studied her companion’s 
countenance from beneath her long, veiling 
lashes, 

She noted the handsome features, with their 
reserved expression, the proud lines round the 
firm mouth; and, quick at reading peopie’s 
seeeeetets she discerned that this was a 
cee nature to those that usually crossed her 
pat ° 

His coldness, so different from the ready a4- 
miration ehe always received, half piqued, half 
pleased her, for it would be the greater trium;h 
to subjugate him. 

Suddenly he looked up, and vexed that he 
should havecaught her observing him, her colour 
deepened, and for the first time in her life sha 
felt embarrassed, as the ateady ‘gaze of his dark 
eyes met hers, 

* You mast be glad to have returned to Eng- 
land, after so long an absence, Captian Lysaght,” 
she began, somewhat abruptly. 

** For some reasons | am,” he replied, 

“Would it be presumptuous to inquire into 
them?” she asked with winning grace, 

“Weil, in the first place, I have some’ very 
great friends here.’ 

* And such thinge are scarce, are they not?” 
said Isabel, laughing, 

“T should have thought you would be the last 
person to say so,” he rejoined, quietly, 

“ Why so, pray ?” 

‘Because one so universally admired as Miss 
Villiers would scarcely be supposed to be in want 
of friends,” 

Taabel laughed softly. 

“ You have not forgotten how to pay compli- 
ments during your residence in India, Captain 
Lysaght. Let me tell you they are what I par- 
ticularly dislike.” 

“You must be used to them, Miss Villiers ?” 


** So used that they fail to gratify,” she an- | a 
| his arm to conduct her downstairs, In the hall 


swered, somewhat coldly, 

He raised his dark eyea and looked at her 
scrutinizingly, 

“Yet I venture to think you would miss them 
did you have none addreseed to you.”’ 

‘“What makes you say so?” she asked, im- 
patiently, ‘‘Are you one: of those men who 
imagine women incapable of serious or intellectual 
conversation {” 

‘* By no means, only I think it a pity women 
sometimes pervert their gifts.” 

“Do you think I parvert mine?” she asked, 
with an arch smile. 

Any other man»would have been vanquished 
by the bewitehing glance of those beautiful eyes, 
but Claude was determined to steel himeelf 
against her, 


mn 
“ T 





he shortness of our acguaintance will not ! 


warrant my giving an opinion on the subféct,” 
he answered, gravely, »  .' “| 

A faint flush ‘rose to Isabel's chéek. Hic 
indifference chafed her; she felt a eudden 
unaccountable longing to win this man’s good 
opinion. , , s 

“When we know each other better I shall. 
come to you for an anewer,”’ eaid, gaily, 
striving to hide her discomfiture ; “ but in the- 
meanwhile you must promise not to listen to any 
of my enemies, or they may prejudice you 
against me.” 

**You ought uot to have any enemies, Miss 
Villiers.” 

‘No ?” said Isabel, with delicate scorn. ‘‘ You 
think it presumptuous to claim the privilege 
only accorded te great people t” 

“Nay, I have heard that Miss Villiers is 
reat power in that moat indportant siena, 
London Society.” 

* How sarcastic you are.” ‘ 

“T did not mean to beago,”’ he returned, 30 
gravely that she could not help laughing. 

“And your spell to disarm enmity?” she 
asked, 

“ Vase that power leniently ; as you are strong, 
be merciful.” 

“Are you pleading for yourself, or for 
others ¢”” 

As she asked the question she bent slightly 
towards him. The lovely violet eyes gleamed on 
him with seductive evitnese ; a faint, dreamy 
smile played round the delicate lips ; the wax- 
light fell on her golden hair, and flashed a myriad 
colour from the onds in her eheli-like eare 
and round her white throat; the faint, sweet 
perfume of the roses in her dress reached him 
where he sat, and eeemed to enthrall his sensee. 
The subtle fascination she exercised over all 
began to make iteelf felt by Lysaght, and angry 
with himself for even momentarily yielding to 
it he rose somewhat abruptly, and anewered 
coldly,— 

“ Nay, I was not thinking of myself.” 

An unpardonably uncourteous speech to 
address vo a beauty, and @ queen of society, as 
Lysaght felt the moment he had uttered it, 
The girl drew back, her face peled somewhat; 
never in all her courted life had words such aa 
these been spoken. to her. Ere be had time i 
make amends for them a young man approached 
to claim her for the ensuing dance, Isabel rose 
at once, and making Lyseght a graceful inclina- 
tion returned to the ball room. 

Her last dance before leaving she gave to 
Charteris. ‘The latter turned the conversation 
on his friend, and it was pleasant to hear the 
warm way in which he spoke of bim. 

“Tam so giad he is back in England, I only 
wish he were going to remain longer. He was 
always my greatest chum ; we have known each 
other since we were boys. He is a capita! 
dancer, is he not, Miss Villiers }” 

‘‘Yes Is that his chief recommendation 1” 

‘“ What an unkind speech, but I thought it 
was what you would be most competent te 
judge of during your brief acquaintance.” 

‘Certainly, 1 did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. Captain Lysoght was certainly right 
when he eaid he- had some warm friends in Eng- 
land, And now I must be going. I see Mrs. 
Singleton in the distance, looking for me.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Charteris gave her 


they came across Lysaght. 

“Captain Lysaght,” said Isabel as the good- 
nights were being spoken at the carriage-door, 
“vou know my father, 1 believe? We shal} 
hope to see you shortly in Lowndes-equare.” 

“Thank you, I shall do myself the honour of 
calling soon,” he replied, bowing with his grave 
courtesy, aud with another gay nod from) Isabel 
the carriage drove off. 

‘* Weil, my dear, have you had a pleasant 
evening,” atked Mrs, Singleton, in her quiet 
voice, 

She was a distant connection of Sir Henry 
Villiers, and resided with them in the capacity 
of chaperone to Isabel, 

“Oh! fairly so,” replied the girl,as she 
nestled back among her furs; “ but, after all, 
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there is a great sameness in these things, and 
they begin to pall on one after a time,” 

“What, Isabel, you begin to moralize 7” 

{sabel did not answer, she closed her eyes and 
feigned sleep, but her thoughts were busy. She 
did not know that it was the grave glance of a 
pair of dark eyes that made feel momen- 
tarily dissatisfied with herself. 

“ Have a care, Captain Lysaght,’’ she mused ; 
“vou have challenged me, and shal! yet feel 
my power, The day ‘will come when you will 
nlead for yourself, and not for others,” 





CHAPTER Ii, 


From her earliest years Isabel Villiers had 
been accustomed te have her every wish grati- 
fied, An only child, she had lost her mother at 
a very early age, and her father was an indo- 
lent, careless man, little fitted for the responsi- 
bility that devolved on him. As for exercising 
any control over her that would have. been far 
too much trouble, aad Mra. Singleton was of too 
yielding a my gy to possess any degree of 
influence with her, though there existed a great 
affeetion between them. 

Hence. the girl grew up with her pride and 
love of power unchecked. When she went into 
society her great beauty and fascination, as well 
ag her wealth—for Sir Henry Villiers was re- 
puted to be possessed of vast riches—made her 
queen of the circle in which she moved. She 
had many brilliant offers, but she had not yet 
loved well enough to yield her will to another's, 
With her high spirit she would have chafed ab 
control, especially if exercised by one who had 
no hold on her affection. 

The afternoon on which we take up the thread 
f our story she was sitting alone in her boudoir 
in a somewhat listless attitude, Her book had 
fallen from her fingers, and she lay back, gazing 
Jreamily out of window, 

Athonth bad elapsed since Lady Luxmore’s 
dance ; the season was in full swing. Morning 
parties, dinners, balls, coucerta were the order of 
the day, Isabel and Lysaght met constantly 
in the gyratfon of London life, and she had 
spared no pains to fascinate him, though, as yet, 
he gave her no proof that her efforts were anc- 
vossful, This added all the more zest to the 
task, and she felt ib would be a signal victory 
indeed should. she conquer him, and see those 
grave eyes soften with love for her. She gave 
no thought thab the attainment of her wish 
might be franght with suffering to herself, that 
her own heart might be ensnared in seeking to 
subjugate his, 

She was roused from her reverie by 4 sharp 
knock at the door, and looking round, to her 
surprise, saw ber father enter the room. 

Sir Henry gave his daughter little of his 
society, and never intruded on her in this, her 
own particular sanctum. Between the two 
there was not much affection, and less sym- 
pathy, for Isabel could never quite fathom her 
father, 

He was now about fifty years of age, and, no 
loubt, had been handcome in his youth, but there 
was that about him that did not prepossess one 
in his favour, 

“Tam not interrupting you in any way, I 
suppose t” he aeked, as he wheeled forward an 
armchair for his use. 

“Not at all,” replied his daughter. She flung 
her book on the sofa by her side, and folded her 
white hands in her lap. “What have you so 
particular to say to me?” 

Sir Henry smiled grimly. 

“ You are a clever girl, Isabel ;I only wish you 
would use your clevernees to some purpose. How 
= you know I wished to speak to you particu- 
{ rly ? ” 

“Because you would not otherwise have 
favoured me with your company here,” 

“Well, it is true I do wish to speak to you on 
‘n important topic. I should like to know when 
you intend to marry?” 

_ “When I iatend to marry?” said his 
Caughter, turning her lovely eyes on him in mild 


" Yes,” returned Sir Henry, impatiently ; 
“why need you repeat my words? Are they so 
strange ?"’ 

“They struck me sa somewhat so,” said 
Isabel, a provoking little smile dimpling her 
chesk, ‘‘ You sea, it requires two people to 
carry out an arrangement of that sort.” 

“ You can easily find the other party to it,” 
retorted her father. “ Pray why have you refused 
Lord Delamere again $” 

She drew herself rather haughtily at this 
questioning. 

I do nat like him,” she said, briefly. 

“ What romautic nonseuse,” sneered Sir Henry. 
‘You have no objection to his rent-roll I 
presume }” , 

“None whatever, co long ae I do not share it 
with him,” 

‘You could spend it very well, I fancy. 
However, if he is nob to your taste, there 
are others ; you knew you have but to eay the 
he and you can have dozeus of men ab yeur 
leet.” 

Isabel looked down at her daintily-shod little 
feet, as though searching for those numerous 
supplicants, 

“Tt sounds very flattering,” she said, with a 
mischievous sparkle in her eyes, “but, poor 
things, they must find it very uncomfortable,” 

Sir Henry gave utterance to something that 
sounded very. like an oath. 

“TI see nothing to jest about,” he said, 
savagely, “ as.you may find one day. It is well 
for you now, when. you have it all your 
own: way; but remember, young lady, you 
will not always be young, and fresh beauties 

may turn up to put you in the shade. Take 
my advice—choose while you may, and choose 
wisely.” 

" You mean sell myeelé to the highest bidder ¢” 
said Isabel, coldly, 

“Tf you like to put it in that way. I think, 
however, your tastes will lead you to choose e 
wealthy husband.” ’ 

“IT was not aware that I should be bebolden 
to my husband for everything.” 

“One never knows what may happen,” 


ouce that I have had some rather heavy losses 
lately, sothat I msy not be sable to do as much 
for you as I thought. And now I hope you will 
think over what I have said, for, believe me, you 
would do well to settle soon.” 

Sir Henry rose to go; be had said his eay, and 
thought ib wiser to retreat so as to avoid any 
further discussion, He bad barely left the room 
when Mrs, Siogleton entered, seemingly comewhat 
perturbed, 

“Il meb your-father just now,” she said, in low 
tones, as though she feared Sir Henry might 
overhear her, “ Has he been with you, my dear, 
and has anything occurred to vex him 1” 

** Merely the fact that I could not assign any 
fixed date for ridding him altogether of my 


| society,” answered Isabel. 


“My dear? what do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Singleton, looking perplexed. 
Her office of chaperones to Mirs Villiers was 
no sinecure. She was perpetually being worried 
by that young lady’s caprices, and she was 
aware that ‘each time an eligible «uitor was 
rejected Sir Henry in part held her answer. 
able, 
“TI mean what I say,” returued Te.bel. “ My 
father is angry that there ig no immediate pros- 
4 of my marrying.” 
a Wet" dnae, be Set be disappointed at your 
refusing so many good offers,” ventured Mra, 
Singleton, mildly, ‘“ What are you waiting for, 
Teabel ?” 
The girl did nob answer her, She rose im- 
patiently from her seat, In some wise those 
words, uttered so unconsciously, stirred her 
strangely. 
What was she waiting for? What was the 
reason of this feverish unrest and discontent that 
had of late possessed her ’ 
She did nob anewer Mre. Singleton’s question, 
and there was a few minutes’ silence, broken at 
lepgth by Isabel. 





Surprise, 


“My father hinted ai rome money losses,” 





returned Sir Henry. “ { may as well tell you at | 
| heart as she drew the reins again through her 


she said. ‘Have you heard anything of the 
matter?” 

“ No, indeed ; what did he say $” 

“Oh, nothing much, and I believe, after ali, U 
wae merely a ruse on hie part by which he 
thought to induce me soover to marry,” 

No more could be said on the subject, for at 
this juncture the man-servant entered to inform 
Isabel that her horse was at the door, and she 
left. the room to prepare for her ride, 

Tt was a lovely afternoon, but ske was out of 
spirits, and did not experience the usual enjoy- 
ment that riding always afforded her. 

A splendid horsewoman, owniug an irreproach- 
able thoroughbred, Miss Villiers was a noticeable 
feature In the Row, 

This afternoon her horse, always requtring 
a firm hand to contro! him, seemed wnusnaliy 
restive, 

Once in. the Park, on the soft, yieldiog turf, 
he became almost unmanageable, and [eabel 
perceived she would have to indulge him in a 
good canter before his superfluous spirits would 
be subdued. 

Ere she could carry out her intention the horse 
suddenly reared, then with a plunge forward 
thad tore the reins from her hands aet off aba 
mad gallop, 

She had entirely lost all control over him, bui 
she managed to keep her seat, She knew well 
her danger—that at any moment she might be 
flung down unconscious beneath thove iron hoofs, 
whose dull echoing thud was ringing iu her eara, 
but she did nob ioea her presence of mind 
Though deathly pale there was a look of fearless 
courage in her beautiful syes, 

On tore the horse, and they were pearing now 
the crowded part of the Row, she was growing 
giddy from the rapidity of the motion and the 
rash of sir in her ears 

What would be the exd? Involuntarily she 
shut her eyes and shuddered. Suddenty the 
hors stumbled and nearly fell, and ere ib couid 
regain its footing a dozen men rushed forward 
from the railings, surrounded him, and seized 
the reins, 

Saved {| 

A thrill of intense thankfulness stirred Isabel’ 


trembling fingers, and graciously bowed her 
thanke to her preservers, who were full of ad- 
miration at her quiet self-command. 

At that moment a well-kaown voice spoke her 
name. Shestarted and looked round. Lysaght 
was at ber side, 

*€Can I be of any service to you, Mis: Vil- 
ers?” he asked, in tones far different to those 
in which he always addressed her. 

Hie face was pale, his manner, for a man 
usually so calm, very disturbed. The sound of 
his voice seemed to unnerve her eomewhat. 

She tried to answer, but her lips quivered, 
and, ashamed of her emotion, she bent her head 
to hide it, and pretended to be engaged In arrang- 
ing the reins. Bat ber agitation did not escape 
hira unobserved. 

“Do you feel equal to remaining on horse- 
back?” he continued, genbty, 

‘' Perfectly so,” she answered, trying to spent 
lightly. “There is nothing mora to fear. 
‘Wild Fire” will not serve me so agaiv, I can’t 
teli what ailed him,” and she stooped and patted 
the horse’s beautiful glossy neck. 

“Then you must allow me the pleasure of 
seeing you home,” he safd, “I should feel un- 
easy about you if J did nob,” 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” she anid, 
softly, 

The groom now rode up; he was quite pale 
from fright, and was immensely relieved tu find 
his mistress uninjured. Ad Isabel’s request he 
dismounted and Lysaght took his place. Tho 
young couple were very silent during the ride to 
Lowndes-equare, but the thoughts of both were 
busy. 

“Tahall ese you this evening,” she said, when 
they reached the house. “Thank you for your 
kindness.” 

"You have nothing to thank me for, Miss 





Villiers. I only wish I could have rendered you 
more effectual assistance,” hoe returned, earnestly 
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and his tone made her heart throb with a feeling 
new to her. 

On leaving Isabel Captain Lysaght returned 
to his rooms, where he spent the remaiader of 
the afternoon a prey to most disturbing thoughts. 

Long ere this he had discovered that though he 
was not susceptible he had yet a heart\ to lone, 
and that Isabel Villiers reigned there supreme, 

Had he had any doubt on the subject that 
afternoon when he had seen her in danger, ‘him- 
self powerless to aid her, his eyes would have 
been open to the truth. 

He had been so sure of himself that he had not 
thought it vecessary to steel himself againat her, 
and when he began to fear that their inter- 
coaree might be fraught with danger to his peace 
of mind it was too late to avail. 

He called himeelf by many hard names, and 
strove heartily to cure himeelf of what he termed 
his folly; but all to no purpose ; one glance at 
isabel's perfect face overthrew all his resolutions. 

He was aware he might be laying up for him- 
self a large store of misery. He had heard how 
she sometimes encouraged only to reject, that 
she had refused most wealthy alliances ; how was 
ib possible che would listen to him, a man with 
such limited means; and infancy he beheld the 
beautiful eves flash with scorn did he ask her to 
ebare his uncertain fortunes. 

Yet ab times, when the spell of her presence 
was on him, he could scarcely restrain the words 
of love that ruehed to his lips; the thought of 
her wealth alone stayed him, for he could not 
bear to be regarded aa a fortune-hunter, 

He had great self-control, and, as has been 
shown, had as yet most successfully concealed 
his real feelings, He sought to avoid her, to 
withdraw himself extirely from the fascination 
of her presence, for he resolved that he would 
never ask Isabe) Villfers to be his wife till he was 
wore her equal in worldly riches. 


CHAPTER Iii. 


IsaBRi, meanwhile, was feeling somewhat un- 
hinged by the afternoon’s adventure, more so, 
she told herself, than the nature of it at all 
warrauted, But she was not, by any means, one 
to encourage undue sensitiveness, and when, an 
hour later, she entered the drawing-room, it was 
with her usual stately step and composed de- 
meauour. 

Mrs. Singleton hurried in shortly after, having 
heard of the occurrence through Isabel's raaid. 

‘lt was only last week J told you I never 
feel happy when you are out riding,” she 
said, 

“T am afraid, then, you cannot have a very 
blissful exietence, you poor creature,” laughed 
Seabel, 

“If only you would not 
horses,” sighed her chaperone. 

“Pray don’t stigmatize my beautiful Wild 
Fire as a dreadful horses! I am afraid, dear, I 
could uot give him up even to please you.” 

Ab this moment the door was thrown open, 
and Misa Chichester was anpounced, 

Isabel went hastily forward to meet the new- 
comer, & fair, slight girl, with one of those pure, 
Madonna-like faces which are so irresistibly 
winning. 

Eva Chichester was the only girl for whom 
Isabel entertained any genuine friendship, her 
very dissimilarity of character, perhaps, proving 
the attraction, Eva, on ber side, had a blinc 
wdoration for her friend ; herself too pretty and 
too admired to have cause for jealousy, even if 
thie failing had not been wholly incompatible 
with her loving, unselfish nature, she looked on 
Teabel the personification of beauty and 
cleverness. 

‘I am so glad to see you again, dear!” she 
said, as she embraced the latter, “I thought 
yesterdoy I should not be able to come up to 
town, for mamma was not quite eo well,” 

“Jt is too bad having to loze 80 much of the 
season,” said Isabel; “but you always bear 
unpleasant things well, Eva, However, I am 
very glad not to be deprived of your company 
this evening, and so, I think, will be a certaia 
gentleman whom I expect.” 


ride euch dreadful 


“Whom do you mean, Isabel?” asked Eva, 
though by the flush that mounted to her brow 
it would seem she intuitively guessed. 

"You dear little h te,” returned Isabel, 
with the low musical laugh that was one of her 

test attractions, “as though you don’t know, 

ou have never heard, I suppose, of a certain 

gallant captain of the Carabineers who takes 

more than a passing interest in your movements, 

He has been lookiog very dejected of late, it is 
generally said, owing co your absence,” 

“That is your nonsense, Isa, dear,” returned 
pt young girl, a soft colour deepening in her 
c 


“Ts it} Well, I won’) argue the matter with 
you, I doubt but that he will be able, ere long, 
to convince you of the truth of my assertion, In 
the meanwhile—here he is,” she broke off in a 
low tone, as Captain -Charteris and Captain 
Lysaght were announced. 

There was no time for particular conversation ; 
otber guests were announced, and Isabel had to 
dispense her attentions generally, In her character 
of hostess ehe always showed to perfection her 
ease, her high-b grace, her inimitable tact 
and savoir faire made her unrivalled on such 
occasions, 

Thie evening, however, it all seemed an effort 
te her ; an unaccountable depression weighed on 
her, and she felt she must be epacting her part 
very indifferently, little guessing that to one 
present her manuer seemed more attractive than 
ever from the slight languor that pervaded it. 
Lysaght, in truth, was rapidly forgetting all bis 
good resolutions, and feeling that happiness and 
peace of mind were worth staking for the chance 
of winning her. 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room 
Isabel for the moment relaxed her guard over 
herself, and sank into an armchair ina weary, 
dispirited manner. But she was not suffered to 
remain unmolested. 

Among the ladies present was Lady Luxmore, 
a rather pretty young woman with soft, sleepy 
ways, and an ever-ready smile, one of those women 
who say the most disagreeable things in a 
seemingly pleasant manner. 

She had a epecial grudge against Isabel, to 
whom it was well-known that Lord Luxmore 
had proposed before offering his hand to her, 
and this knowledge being intensely galling to her 
she never Jet slip an opportunity of injuring her 
former rival, 

Oa the present occasion she quietly ensconced 
herself in an easy chair at Isabel's side, and said 
in her sweetest voice, and with her most alluring 
smile,— 

“ How very variable your spirits are, my dear 
Mise Villiers ; no one could recognize you for the 
brilliant talker of a few moments ago, » Of course 
with men one has to exert oneself so much more. 
Ib is not necessary to put forth our powers of 
attractions when we women are alone, ia it? 
But perhaps you are not feeling well; you are 
looking very pale. Really I am quite anxious 
about you.” 

“You are too kind,” replied Isabel, coldly, for, 
needless te say, on her side she possessed a strong 
antipathy to Lady Luxmore. “I think I may 
relieve your mind of all uneasiness on my behalf. 
lam merely rather tired from the afternoon’ 
occurrencs,” 

“ Ab, to be sure ; you were dreadfully alarmed, 
were you not} At least so Captain Lysaght 
said when he told _me about it.” 

It may be advisable here to remark that Lady 
Luxmore did not always think it necessary to 
speak the truth, She was an adept iv the arb 
of twisting and colouring a simple statement, 
till it would assume altogether another sigaifi- 
| cance to that which waa intended—a most dan- 
| gerous propensity, so true is it— 








“‘ That a lie which is alla Me, can be met and fought 
with outright ; 
But 2 lie which is half a truth, is s harder matter to 
ght.” 


Isatel vouchsafed no reply to her remark ; 
she continued fanning herself in an apparently 
unconcerned way, 

 By-the-bye,” continued her ladyship, study- 
ing her hostese’s face from under her drooping 








very handsome, 

haughty manner, and he is a 

hater, I am told, ame cur 
impervious to your attractions, w proves 
must be of olla. T admire the sweet 

in which you try to charm him, but were I 

I would not waste my time on such an ungra 
ful object. What do you think I heard him eay. 
of you? But there, I ought not to repeat it, F 
shall burs your feelings.” 

Isabel’s lip curled with scorn. " 

“My feelings sre not so easily hurt, Lady 
Luxmore, and it is quite indifferent to me what 
Captain Lyscaght thinks of me,” 

**I was sure of that,” said Lady Luxmore, 
smiling sweetly. “As though the courted Isabel 
Villiers would bestow her favour on a penniless. 
captain, But juat to warn you against the man, 
I will tell you. Well, then, dear, I heard 
Captain Lysaght say to some friends of his that 
he considered you perfectly heartless. 

Another instance of Lady Luxmore’s clever 
manipulation of the truth. She bad chanced to 
be present when Captain Lysaght was defending 
Isabel. against some animadversions of her 
friends, and ehe overheard Charteris say to him, 
“I told you that once you had seen 
Villiers you would no longer be fnclined to say 
she must be perfectly heartless, 

By grossly altering and misrepresenting the 
whole affair ~ 7 able y make x! ree ey 
purpose, namely, that of mortifying isabe!, 
though whether she had succeeded in her en- 
deavour she had not the satisfaction of ascertain - 
ing, for the look of indifference on the beautiful. 
face by her side never changed. 

“Must he not be a wretch?” she continued, 
in no way daunted by Isabel’s silence, ‘‘ But I 
said to Lord Luxmore that no one who knew 
you would believe it, and that it was quite pain- 
ful to me to hear such things said of you.” 

“T can quite understand that your affection: 
for me must have made it very painful to you to 
listen to such an opinion of me,” replied Isabel. 
with euch cutting irony that Lady Luxmore, 
irrepressible as she was, was for the moment 
silenced, and before she could reeover herself 
Isabel rose, and, crossing the room, seated herself 
by Lina. 

Though outwardly unmoved, her hearb was 
throbbing with mortified pride and wounded 
feeling. He had called her heartless! He had 
spoken of her alightingly to others, who were per- 
haps but too ready to endorse his sentiments. 

Lady Luxmore would indeed have been grati- 
fied covld she have guessed the bitter thoughts 
caused by her spiteful words. 

The gentlemen made their appearance shortly 
after, and music and singing followed. Isabel was 
careful not to appear to avoid Lysaght, as her 
inclination prompted, so anxious was she to prove 
to Lady Luxmore her indifference to her taunts, 
and he on his side devoted himself chiefly to her, 
his previous coldness of demeanour almost en- 
tirely banished. 

Atlength the evening drew to acilose, Lysaght, 
Charteris, and Eva were the last to leave, and as 
the two Intter were taking a very lengthy fare- 
well of each other the former stood a little apart 
with Izabel. 

‘Shall I meet you at Mrs. Canning’s to-mor- 
row evening }” he asked, his dark eyes fixed so 
earnestly on her that against her will her own 
drooped, and her colour deepened somewhat. 

«| believe ao,” she replied, negligently, angry 
with herself that he should have the power to 
move her in any way. 

‘‘And you will reserve me some dances, I 
hope?” he continued, persuasively, as he took 
her hand preparative to bidding her good night. 
He had seen those slight signs of embarrasament, 
and they filled him with sudden hope, The next 
moment, however, abe withdrew her hand, and 
looked up with laughing, unclouded eyes. 

" I never make raeh promises, Captain Lysaght > 
my moods are too variable for me to bind wy- 
self by euch.” 

A mortified look crossed his face, and he 
wished her good-bye with a return of his cold 
manner, 

How rejoiced was Isabel when at length she 
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gained the solitude of her own room. She 
«peodily her maid, and throwing a light 
wrapper round her, she sat far into the night 
seeking to wrestle with this new pain at 
heart. 

By the tumult of iy Fang in her by 
Lady Luxmore’s words she knew the truth at 
laat ; the veil was torn from her eyes—she loved 
Claude Lysaght. 

In trying to win his heart she bad surrendered 
her own; she, who had hitherto sported with 
affection, had disdained and disreg it, had to 
bow beneath a power stronger than her own. 

And she loved, as she imagined, in vain ; 
that thought was bitter humiliation to her. 
Could it be that she, for whose favour men 
sighed, for whose amiles men sued, had suffered 
herse!f to be won without being wooed ? 





CHAPTER IV 


Tus London season was wearing to ita close, 
July had commenced, and the votaries of fashion 
were already thinking of leaving town, and were 
making plaug for the eneuing months. 

Tired by heat of the London drawing- 
rooms, and the unceasing round of gaieties, they 
began to sigh after the seabreezes and the 
green country lanes, 

Many of the fair sex were looking somewhat 
pale, the late hours making ead havoc in their 
beauty. 

Isabel Villiers, however, who seemed to possess 
a fund of unquenchable vitality, was as bright 
and lovely as ever. 

She still wielded, undisputed, her sceptre as 
Queen of Beauty; her conquests were as 
numerous as ever, and she bad at length the 
satisfacton of knowing that she was successful in 
the one on which she had once resolved, that of 
Claude Lysaght, 

That gallant officer had indeed by now wholly 
given up the struggle with hie feelings ; and 
though he spoke no words of love, it was evident 
to all that he was her devoted slave. 

As to how it was to end he rarely let him- 
self think. Encouraged sometimes by the un- 
wonted gentleness of her manner he would 
indulge in wild hopes; again, when her mood 
changed, he told himself that she was merely 
atriving to prove her power over him as over all 
others, and that it was impossible she could ever 
be his wife, 

Izabel, meanwhile, was passing through an 
experience new to her. Though from her 
bringing up and her surroundings she was 
worldly and capricious, hers was not a nature 
to love lightly, and she was conscious at times 
that she was willing to resign all her arabitious 
hopes for hie sake, and to make that most 
foolish mistake in the eyes of the world—a bad 
match, 

Her manner, influenced as it was by her con- 
ficting feelings, was euch asaorely to try an 
ardent lover. 

Captain Lysaght’s attentions to Miss Villiers 
were, as- we have said, remarked by all, and 
formed an endless theme of conjecture and 
surprise, 

The women were mildly disdainfui, although 
he gave himeelf such aira, they said, he was as 
easily taken by a pretty face as any of the 
others, 

The men in their turn were somewhat resent- 
Inl at the favour in which he seemed beld ; it 
was too bad of him to come home and cut them 
all out, 

_ Of course he was well aware what a good thing 
he would be doing for himself, for in time he 
would get all the Villiers’ money. 

Strange that one can be so seldom credited 
with disintorested conduct or generous motives | 

{t was this view of the case that was eo 
galling to Claude’s pride, the more so as he knew 
he was entirely free from all mercenary 
motives ; and when led on by Isabel’s beauty and 
faacinations he felt inclined to risk alJ, and tell 
her of his love, the thought that she, too, 
might suppose that her fortune had charms 
~ _ sufficed to check the words that rose to 

2 ps, 


Ove afternoon, when at Charteris’s rooms, & 
brother officer of the latter, a Captain Temple- 
ton, came in, 

The object of his visit was to congratulate 
Charteris, who was now engaged to Hva 
Chichester, t young lady being at” length 
convinced of the true state of b « feelings 
towards her, 

“You are a lucky fellow, Charteris,” said 
Templeton, as he seated himeelf, and followed the 
example of his friends by lighting a cigar. “ Miss 
Mea ed is as nice a girl as any man could wish 
to win.” 

Charteris looked diedainful at such cool praise. 
Templeton laughed. 

“What a fellow you are, Arthur! If I were 
to go into ecstacies over her you would imagiue 
directly 1 was in love with her myeelf. And he 
would soon have me oud then, would he not, 
Lysaght #” 

“T don’t know,” replied Claude, emiling. 
" as rather fancy he. would think it quite excus- 
a) e.” 

" And she will have a neat little sum of her 
own, I believe,” pursued Templeton. “ It’s 
always satisfac when the young lady’s ‘ face’ 
is not her only fortune. «It’s all very 
wel] to talk about love, but in these expen- 
sive times one needs something more substantial.” 

“Your sentiments do you credit,” said 
Lysaght, with “a slight touch of irony in his 
voice, ‘‘When I hear of any young couple 
about tc icarry imprudently as regards money 


‘| Ishall feel inclined to send for you to admonish 


them.” 

“Nay, you may be able to point to yourself as 
an example of my theory,” returned the other, 
“for you will be doing @ very creditable thing if 
you can win Miss Villiers, You will have plenty 
of the needful there, although they do say that 
Sir Henry is not as well off as he lays claim to be. 
I knew you were not the man to be caught by 
mere beauty only, and you seem to have a better 
chance than any of us in that quarter. Let me 
know when all is settled, and I'll be maguanimous 
enough to offer my services ae best man.” 

“JT do nov understand you,” returned Lysaght, 
haughtily, as a@ man will do when another, how- 
ever intimate he may be, touches too closely on 
his private affairs. 

There are limits we cannot endure our nearest 
and dearest friends to pass ; we may volunteer 
them any confidence, but for them unasked to 
seek to discover the secrets of our hearts will 
make us involuntarily draw back within our- 
selves, 

“Then you must be unusually obtuse, my dear 
fellow,”’ pursued Templeton, in » provoking tone, 
for he liked to ruffle Lysaght’s haughty serenity 
“You must know people say that you are going 
in for the Villiers’ money }” 

“ People talk a great deal too much of what 
they know nothing about,” returned Lyeaght, 
an angry flush rising to hie brow; “it is a 
pity everyone is not left to manage their own 

airs.” 


“You are quite right, though you won't get 
them to think 80 Foopte do, and always wil), 
meddle with other people’s concerns, and you 
won’t alter things unless you reform society 
altogether, a task I advise you not to undertake, 
my dear fellow. For the rest, 1 assure you, I 
intended no offence, and was merely repeating an 
on dit of society.” 

“ You might have saved yourself the trouble,” 
replied Claude, with cold contempt, “ for the on 
dis of society do not interes; me.” 

“On dits are fools’ newspapers,” quoted 
Charteris. 

“Thanks, old mau, you are polite,” laughed 


oem Garon some So Saeed.” Sat og al) | that bas lately come to my knowledge, I learnt 


that there are wise men not above being annoyed 
bythem. And now I must be off,” he continued, 
feigning not to notice the indignant flesh in 
Lysaght’s eyes. “I bave an appointmeot at 
the club. I shall see yon both later on, no 
doubt,” and, with a careless nod, he lounged oub 
of the room, re 

“Templeton, what possessed you to be so pro- 
vohing ye said Charteris, as he followed his 
friend to the head of the statra, 





Templeton gave 9 loweméchant laugh. 





j 


*T love to tease Lysaght,” he answered ; “ es- 
pecially when he puts on his noli me tangere 
sir. Confound it, my dear Arthur, why should 
he look for a more charitable view of his actions 
than the rest of his neighbours 1” 

By which remark it will be seen that Cap- 
tain Templeton was essentially “of the world, 
worldly.” 

“Don’t let yourself be annoyed by Temple. 
ton’s remarks,” said Charterie, when he re- 
turned to the room, “He is provoking at 
times, but he’s not a bad fellow on the 
whole |” 

“J daresay. not, if he were not so utteriy 
selfish and calculating,” returned Lysaght, with 
supreme disdain. 

“ As to that, it is difficult to find an utterly 
unselfish person,” said Charteris, as he dropped 
lazily into his easy chair, 

“ No doubt you fully coincide with all Temple- 
ton’s views!” answered Lysaght, stiffly. 

Charteris looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, Claude, what has come to you? You 
are surely not going to quarrel with your old 
friend #” 

Lysaght held out his hand, a softer expression 
stealing over his featurer, 

“ Forgive me, Charteris,” he said, gently, "I 
know I am in so awfully savage humour to-day, 
but when one hears such hateful Interested 
motives ascribed to one it is enough to make one 


“Tam afraid you are not so utterly indifferont 
to the on dits as you pretend to be, Claude,’’ 
returned Charteris, with a emile. 

Lysaght rose abruptly, and began to pace the 
room with hasty, impatient steps, 

‘* Arthur,” he said, “I think it very generous 
of you not to taunt me with the conceited boast 
I made that first evening we met, when 1 think 
how weak I have proved myself. I am a fool, 
indeed, to have suffered myself to care for that 
girl, for I shall never ask her to be my wife. I 
might have known what construction the world 
would place on my conduct.” 

“My dear fellow, let the world be hanged, 
and follow your own heart. Ifthe girl believe: 
in you is not that enough?” 

** Ah, it ia easy enough for a rich fellow like 
you to talk ; but you don’t know how huriful 
it is to one’s pride to be regarded as a mero 
fortune-hunter.” 

‘How seldom are avyone’s motives rightly 
construed by the world,” said Charteris. 
“Loving Miss Villiers as you do I should cer- 
tainly tell her of your feelings towards her.” 

‘Do you think it likely that a girl brought 
up as sbe has been would listen to me for a 
moment ?” 

‘Girls are incomprehensible puzzles my d&r 
Claude. Mias Villiers has had plenty of good 
offers which ehe has thought fit te reject. She 
may be tempted, perhaps, to entertain a bad one, 
for I do not think she is indifferout to you,” 

“Tf only she were not ao wealthy!’ sighed 
Lysaght. “I could not bear for her to euspect 
me,” 


“Then her fortune is all that prevents you 
speaking ¢” 
Yes,”’ 


Charteris sat regarding his friend for some 
momeuts meditatively. 

“ Suppose,” he said, slowly, “you knew that 
she would have but little money, that she was in 
trouble, should you come forward ?” 

“You are premising an impossible coa- 
tingency,” replied Lyseght, somewhat im- 
patiently, 

“TIT am not so sure, Listen, Claude. I am 
going to tell you, in strict confidence, something 


it by chance, and I should nob mention it to any- 
one else, but if it will serve as an encouragement 
to you it wil! do no harm, for I know I canrely on 


| your not letting the matter go farther, You 


heard what Templeton said just now aboud Sir 
Henry. Was it the first mention of the kind 
that has reached you ?” 

“No; but I merely treated it as an idle 


rumour,” 


“Tt is not such. Lysaght, if Sir Henry 
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Villiers cantiot tide over a preseiug difficulty. he 
is & ruined man.” 

Lysaght started forward in amazement, 

** Impossible!” he ejaculated. 

“So T should have thought, but we never 
<now the other side of the cards, I will tell you 

w I gatned my information, which, like you, 

hould scarcely have credited had it been told 
me bya third person. You know how my young 

red has got into difficultiés, do you 
nohi Well, ray father would not. aseist him 
again, and though I did what! could for him it 
was buts drop in the ocean, The upshot of it 
waa that he had to go to the money-lenders, 
ad pretty hard terms they drove with him, 
ast week I went to the principal one, to see 
vow Z could arrange matters for him. I was 
iformed or. vay arrival at his office that Mr. 
Venton wae engaged with » gentleman, and I 
vas show: into a room alone to await hia leisure. 
st was an awfully hot day, and I threw ap the 
indow to its full height, and eat down by it, 
Mr. Fenton was evidently holding a tte a-téte 
in the adjacent room, for voices reached me 
I open window. <A bad practice, 
, old fellow, to have interviewa with 
creditors in tha ,ummer time ; it does not 
{tive for thera to be with closed doors only, 

Ao first I heard nothing distinctly, for, as 
u may well understand, I was nob listening ; 
t at length the parties grew excited, and raised 
ir 3, 80 that it was izaposei®le for me, un- 
[ was stricken with sudden deafness, to avoid 
hering something of what was passing, ‘I am 

Sir Henry,’ I heard old Fenton saying, 

you cannot complain of want of considera- 
really cannot put off the settlement of 
rts longer, Months ago you said 
id be able to arrange maiters.’ 
' so IT should but for my ill-luck at 
ind imagine my astonishment when I 
feury Villier’s voice, ‘but I ehall | 
t week, I am eure, aud if 
isten to me quietly for a few | 
will see ib will be better for you | 
lelay closing my account.’ } 
y more, and [ really felt 
y in having learnt so much, When 
he discoursed largely | 
way in which gentlemen ruin their | 
fe, and ther trieve them 
1 terms 
il not mention names,’ said the old | 
‘but I have just had with me a gen- 
io haa dissipated an enormous fortune | 
it reckless roaanner, and. yet thinks him- | 
ardly done by because he has now to 
nseauences of his folly.’ 
’ finished up Charteris, | 
lf a eparkling goblet of cham- | 
ing cousiderably exhausted by his long 
‘Miss Villiers’ fortune need not be ar 
i: is improbable that she will | 
y considerable one, if any at all. Take | 
| speak to her without delay, and | 
he thinks in’s her money you want, why then | 
8 not worthy of you.” | 
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CHAPTER \ 
Lysaght left Charterie’s rooma his hopes 
iderably heightened; he might yet 
Trouble and reverses threatened her, 
might shield her from all. 

would follow his frieud’s counsel and 
yeak without delay, for when Sir Henry’s 
osition became known it would be seen that his 

iotives were disinterested, 

He met Isabel out that evening at a d 
vertainiy her manner to him was en 
the muat love him, he told himeelf ; t! 

108¢ siniles, could not merely be a sna 

You told me you would not be 
got,” she said to him in the 
waltz 

“T could a 


nce, and 
uragivg. 


se looks, 


here to- 
pauses of a 


{ tone; ‘ 





the temptation of eeeing 
in low, earnest tones, as he 
peaking dark eyes. 


mu,” he replied 
irned on her his 
Hers fell benea 


tile 


laughed 


emptatio 


ofall kinds, Captain Lysaght, I am disappointed 
in you,” 

“Are youl [ ameorry to hear it,” he 
answered, as though she had spoken seriously. 

“Even before I knew you I was told you had 
such greab force of character,” she continued, 
mischievously. 

"Do you believe all you are told ?” 

“How you turn the tables on one,” she re- 
turned, laughing. ‘Believe all thati am told ? 
I should think not; I am afraid there is no one 
I trust enough to believe in.’’ 

“How I pity you,” was his grave reply. 

She flushed at his earnest tone, but aever- 
theless auswered carelessly,— 

“You take everything aw séricux, Captain 
Lyssght. I must really take heed of what I say. 
And now let us have some air to refresh us; the 
heat is really overpowering.” 

Claude pushed back the curtains, and they 
went dotwn the balcony steps to the garden. 
They seated themwelves at the further end in one 
of the little arbours that had been temporarily 
constructed, and for 9 few minutes silence reigned 
between them. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, calm and 
peaceful ; ab that moment they were almost 


alone in the garden, aud the only sound that 
stillness was that of the music; for | 


broke the 
ever and anon, as the white curtains were gently 
ewayed to and fro by the evening breeze, the 
sweet strains of an iuspiring waltz came floating 
through the air, softened and subdued by distance. 

Isabel sighed as she glanced towards the ball- 
room. 

"To look on 4 scene like that,” she said ; “ one 
would not think that such a thing as care 


existed in the world.” 


“You know, I trust, very little about care, 
Miss Villiers ; I should think that you had every- 
thing to make you happy.” 

"Tndeed,” ehe returned, in a somewhat biiter 
‘you mistake; money canuot purchase 
happiness, it cannot even ensure affection.” 

“You are right,” be said, with a ring of eup- 
pressed feeling in his grave, strong tones, “ Love 
gives itself, it is not bought, But how can 
you think that, with you, the thought of your 
wealth can, for a moment, dwell in the minds of 
men? If you knew how that wealth has stood 
like a barrier between ua 1” 

He bent towards her ashe spoke, Passionate 
words of love, of entreaty, were on his lips, when 
of a sudden footsteps were heard approaching, 
and the next moment Mrs, Singleton passed by, 
leaning on the arm of an elderly gentleman. 

“Take care you do not take cold, Isabel, my 
lear |” she said, pausing for a moment. “ Do 
you thiok ft prudent to be sitting there without 
some light wrap round you ¢" 

“J will fetch it for you,” said Lysaght, feeling 
it impossible to stand there to converse quietly 
in hig present state of mind, and he hastily left 
them. 

Mrs. Singleton soon passed on, and Isabel was 
left alone, with her heart throbbing and her 
pulses thrillivg with a rapture new to her. Sho 
forgot Lor pride, her ambition ; her love held her 
powerless ; through it she was a woman in spite 
of herself, 

After all, what was she striving for ? 
happy in her present life, she asked heraelf—- 
courted, admired as ehe was? Ab, for the peace- 


ful haven of a true man’s love ! 


She was aroused from her blissful dreams by 
the sound of voices close at hand, She could not 
see tha speakers, for they were passing at the 
back of the arbour, and their conversation would 


no doubt have passed her by unheeded, had it | 


not been that she chanced to catch the sound of 
her own name, 

“Flow very beautiful Mise Villiers looks to- 
night |” said a man’s voice that ehe did not 
recognize ; “aud how very devoted Captain Ly- 
saghtie! Surprisiog as it is, 1 do believe that 
he hrs some chances of euccoss.” 

"Do you think so?” was the avuewer, In Lady 


| Luxmore’s sleepy, affected tones. “I, too, should 
| have imagined al 


e would have. aimed higher, 
though [ never did belisve in her having so 





Was she | 


he is after, for he ie nob the man. to care about 
” 


J. 

Here the speakers passed on, and their voices 
became inaudible. Isabel sat motionless, her facs 
white, her lips firmly set. Could it be truet 
Were his locks, his manner, all false? Was it 
only her fortune he coveted?. That former 
speech of Lady Luxmore’s, spoken a few weeks 
back, which she had suffered herself to forget, re- 
curred to her memory; he had once called ber 
heartless, therefore no doubt this was true. 

His previous coldness to her might have been 
merely intended to disarm any suspicions on her 
part, and thus enable him more surely to attain 
his end ; and for the rest, did ehe not know how 
easily men could feign love when it suited their 
purpose ? . ; 

Isabel waz somewhat given to form hasty dg. 
ments, and act on rash impulses, and though 
calmer moments she might not have suffered 
herself to be influenced by what she had over- 
heard, in her present excited state she waa not 
capable of thinking clearly.» 

At that moment Claude returned ; she con- 
trolled herself with an effort, and forced a 
smile, 

“Tam sorry you should have taken so much 
trouble,” she said. 

“ Ib is a pleasure to meto be ablé t6 do any- 
thing for you,” he replied, diffusing a great deal 


| of expression into the commonplace words, as he 


placed the lace shawl tenderly sround her. — 

“TI think we will go in now,” she continued, 
rising, “I am engaged forthe next dance.” 

“Stay, Miss Villiers, let me ask you to listen 
to me for one moment. I think you eam scarcely 
be uvaware of my feelings towards you; I love 
you deeply, passionately, sud I have sometimes 
dared to hope I do not love in vain, Tenbei, tell 
me you will consent to be my wife! Let mine 
be in future the privilege of making you happy.” 

He spoke in earnest, pleading tones ; he forgot 
everything at that moment—his poverty, the 
world’s reproach. He oni felt that without her 
life would be a blank. 

If Teabel had not been utterly biinded by 
mistaken feelings she could mot have fatled to 
perceive the true ring of earnestuose in his voice ; 
as it was, there waa for a brief space a sharp 
struggle in ber heart, love aad price each fighting 
for the mastery, but pride conquered ; she turned 
and faced him, speaking in chill, disdainful 
tones,-— 

“Tam afceid you havs been encouraging false 
hopes, Captain Lysaght. I thank you for the 
honour you have done me, but must beg to 
decline it.” 

He listened to Ifer with his ace stern and set, 


' and when ste ceased, anewered her in o cold, 


| 





hard tone,— 

“T must apologize for my presumption, and 
regret I should have let my feelings carry me 
away. You will, perhaps, however, do me the 
justice to acknowledge that it was almost pardon- 
able, considering the encouragement I received.” 

T do nob understand you,” she auswered, 
haughtily, though her heart was throbbing almost 
to suffocation, 

“T cannot make my meaning clearer, and I 
have no wish to pursue further a topic which is 
evidently so distasteful to you, and af the same 
time very paiuful to me.” 

He offered her his arm aa he spoke, to return 
to the house; the proprieties have to be con- 
sidered under all circumstances, and though 
inclination would have prompte? them to place 
miles between them etiquette compelled them to 
walk side by side. 

As they re-entered the room Charteris came 
up to them. 

“T have been lovking for 
Miss Villiers,” he said; “Mra. Singleton wishes 
to speak to you.” 

“Ts anything the matter?’ Isabel asked, 
thinking he looked somewhat flushed. 

Charteric hesitated. 

“Pray answer me, Captain Charteris!” she 
pursued, drawing herself up with her queeuly 
ai 


you everywhere, 


r. 
“ Mra, Singleton, I regret to say, has received 
n | many offers ; and e reryone knows it is her money | intelligence of sudden illness on the paré of 
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Sir Henry; and they have sent for you from 
Lowndes-square.” 

jhe beautiful face before him paled somewhat, 
but she spoke cuietly. 

“Ts he seriously il? It is very sudden! He 
seemed quite well when he went out. this 
evening.” 

Charteris, however, knew nothing further, 
Mrs, Singleton had merely told him what he had 
already disclosed, and had begged him to find her, 

Ysabel mechanically took the arm ke offered 
her, and they passed through the ball-room 
downstairs to the carriage Mrs, Singleton was 
already seated in, waiting for her. 

“JThope you may not find matters az seriona 
as you believe,” said Charteris, kindly, as he 
shook her hand in parting, 


On the way home Isabel questioned Mrs. | 


Singleton, but she, too, knew no particulars, be- 
yond the fach that @ messenger had been sent to 
fetch them, as Sir Henry had been taken ill 
about an hour previously. During the remainder 
of the drive she lay buck in silence, striving to 
calm her agitation, tosti!l the pain at her. heart, 
and with a sudden foreboding of coming evil 
assailing her, 

As they were crossing the hall the doctor 
came downstairs. He shook hands with them, 
and led the way into the dining-rcom. 

, ‘ My dear Miss Villiers,” he said, gravely, ‘I 
am sorry to say that Sir Henry isin a very critical 
state,’ 

‘“What is it?” asked Isabe), with white lips. 

‘An apopletic seizure, His valet told me 
that shortly after you left this evening a gentle- 
man arrived to see him on business, and stayed 
come while, About hatf-an-hour after he. took 
leave he wag startled by a heavy fall in the 
library, and found Sic Henry lying om the ground 
quite wneconseious,” 

Do you not think he will recover?” asked 
isabel so quietly that Dr. Lane was taken aback, 

"T fear there is, indeed, little hope,” he 
auswered, after a moment's hesitation. ‘TI have 
known Sir Henry to be ont of health for some 
while, and I warned him nod long ago that if he 
‘lid not follow certain rules I could not answer for 
the consequences,” 

“Twill go to him at once,” ssid Isabel, and 
she left the room aa che spoke, 

She hastened first to her own, flang off her 
ball-dress and ornaments, and slipping on a dreas- 
ing-gown betook herself to her father’s bedside, 
She remained with him the remainder of the 

ght, but ir was only towards morning that he 
gave any eign of coneciousness, 

When he recognised ber he tried In vain to 
speak, There waa evidently something he was 
very anxious to explain ; but she could only make 
out a few words about having wronged her. 

She tried to soothe him,.aitachiung uo impor- 
tance to his disconnected sentences, and he soon 
lapsed into unconsciousness, 

So the weary day woreon. It was about noon 
v — Dr. Lane gently drew I:abel from the bed- 
8108, 

‘We can none of us do anything for him now, 
Miss Villiers ; you xaust go and lie down.” 

_ At Srstshe hardly seemed to gather bis mean- 
ADE. . 

‘Ts iball over?” she murmured, 

_" Yes,” he replied, “we must be thankful he 
did not suffer much.’’ 

_ She passively allowed Mrs. Singleton to lead 
her away, for the varicus emotions of the last 
few hours had quite worn her out; and when 
she reached her own room she rank down on an 
arm chair, and, for the first time in her life, 
fainted away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tag next day the emotions of the fashionable 
world were somewhat excited at the intelligence 
oi the death of Sir Henry Villiers. 

There were a few exclamations of “how very 
sad” and “ how very sudden.” The men won- 
dered what he was worth ; the women speculated 








for how longa time Mise Villiers would seclude 
herself from the world ; then after a day or two 
the equanimity of society was restored, and poor 
Sir Hevry as thoroughly forgotten as though he 
had never lived. 

Towards evening the following day Arthur 
Charteris walked into his friend’s rooms. 3 

“Have you heard that Sir Henry Villiers is 
dead ?” he asked, as he seated himself, 

Lysaght started, 

‘* No, when did he die 1” 

“This morning. You were by, were you not, 
when J fetched Miss Villiers away ?” 

Lysaght winced at the name, “ Yee,” he an- 
swered in a cold; brief tone, that caused hia 
friend to look at him cearchingly. 

‘©You look iil, old fellow,” he said kindly ; 
“is anything the matter?” 

For a minute or two Lysaght was silent. Per- 
haps he was questioniog whether or no to tell 
his friend; perbsps he was striving to speak 
quietly, 

“I followed your advice,” he answered at 
length, with an effort; ‘‘and I regret I should 
have doneso, Miss Villiera has refused me.” 

Charteris started up iv surprise. “ Refused 
you |” he exclaimed ; “ after the encouragement 
she gave you!” 

“Tam glad Iwas nob the only one misled,” 
said Claude, in the same constrained voice, 

"1 can hardly believe it,” went on Charteris, 
“T was sure that girl loved you. There must be 
some mistake, Claude; matters wili come right 
yet,” 

Lysaght shook his head. ‘ Impossible,” he 
said. ‘I should never condescend to ask Miss 
Villiers for avy reason for her conduct, and ex- 
poss myself to be twice refused, She made it 
only too plain to me. how little desirous she was 
for the cffer I made her. I was a fool to have let 
myself be so deceived as to imagine she cared 
for me; she must have been merely amusing her 
self at my expense, and no doubt credits me 
with the eame motives as does the world.” 

“Nay, Lysaghb, she must know you better 
than that,” 

“Her manner did not lead me to think go,” 
replied Claude, ® look of pain contracting his 
handsome features. 








“Well, she will be severely punished, for I do 


not doubt but that her father’s affairs arein a 


very entangled state,” 
Lyeaghb made no reply. Though his haughty | 
spirit still writhed under the sting of a refusal— 





and a refusal eo heartlessly givea—ib was yet no 
palliation of hie suffering to hear that still fur- 
ther sorrow menaced the woman who had dealt | 
him such a blow. 

“Dear old fellow, I am so sorry. Tf only I; 
could do auything for you,” pursued kind- | 
hearted Char teriz. 

Lysaght smiled sadly, “Let me retain your 
friendship always, my dear Arihur ; I shall let 
that content me in future, and uot try to win 
the Jove of any woman.” 

Arthur gave his friend’s hand a shake more 
expressive than words, “You must cheer up, 
Claude ; if Misa Villiers refuse you there are 
plenty of girls only too proud to be chosen by 


“ There is but one woman in ihe world for me, | 
Charteris,” returned Lysaght ; “and-if I cannot | 
win her I shall choose no other. And now do 
nob let us talk of this any more; I cannot yet 
bear it calmly.” 

We must return awhile to Txabel, Although 
shocked and grieved at ber father’s death ib waa 
not that alone which caused ber such keen suf- 
fering. Now that she could reflect calmly she 
found it impoesible to mistrust Lysaght ; she 
recalled his words, his looks, bearing as they did 
the strong impress of truth; and 4 bitter re 
morse began to aseail her for the course she had 
pursued, feeling conscious that by her own act 
she had wrecked her happiness, At times she 
would reproach herself bitterly for not thinking 
of and mourning more for the lows of her father, 
recalling all his indu'gence, and striving to for- 
get the chill barrier that ever existed between 
them. 

It was on the afternoon of the day of the 









funeral that she received a message from her 
father’s solicitor, Mr, Grantley, to the effect that 
if she were well onough he should much wish 
to speak with her. Isabel gave orders to show 
him into her boudoir, and repaired thither to 
meet him, 

He came forward to receive ber as she 
entered, and offered her his condolences, Then 
he begged her to be seated, apologising for iu- 
truding on her so soon, 

Isabel bent her head with her stately grace. 

‘IT shall always be ready to attead to you,” 
she said, quietly, “I suppose it is with refer- 
ence to my father’s will that you would speak 
to me.” ; 

“Yes, that is go,’ 
tatingly. 

Te was evidently ill at his ease, and seemed ab 
» loss how to enter on the subject. At last he 
said somewhat abruptly,— 

** You will believe me, will you not, my dear 
Miss Villier?, that nothing but -dire necossity 
would have compelled me to disturb you thus 
soon in your grief, and to enter on matters so 
painful as those I am about to disclose te 
you?” 

Isabel turned her lovely eyes on Lim with @ 
startled look in their lustrous depthe, 

“What do you mean?” she faltered, 

Did your father ever lead you to suppore 
that his affairs were in any way involved #”. he 
proceeded, 

“Involved |” she repeated, dreamély, as though 
the failed to catch the full meaning of his 
words, 

“Did he tell you nothing of his money 
roatters ?”” 

The interview with her father in that very 
room, some three months back, recurred te 
Isabel's mind, and her heart began to throl 
with painful apprehension. She sat gazing ab 
the lawyer in breathlese silence. 

“You were not aware he kept racehorses ?’ 
he went on. 

“ No J ” 

“Theo [em afraid you have been very much 
misled,” eaid Mr. Grantley, warmly, “I dup’t 
wish to speak il] of Sir Henry, but i don’t think 
he onght to have——’ 

“Please remember you are 
Hevry’s daughter !” interrupted Isabel, ha 
Mr. Grantley was in vo way cffended 

“T know—I know,” he said, hastiiy, “ I sheuld 
not say anything of the eort to you, but he should 
not have brought you up in auch luxury only to 
leave you penniless,” 

Peuniless! As he svoke her father’s last dis 
connected words flashid acro-s her; he must 
have wished to tell her something of this. & 
there was yet more for her to bear, 

As gently as he coulé Mr. Grantley explained 
the case, It seemed that Sir Henry had never 
been possessed of such vast wealth as had been 
imagined, although owning a handsome fortune 
and that of late yeare he had incurred vast 
debte, 

He had kept several raccuorses, but lately hat 
had a run of ill-luck, to relieve which he had 
betaken himself to apeculatior. But this had 
ikewise proved most disastrous, and the seizure 
which had caused hie death had, no doubr, been 
brought on by the intelligence that ove ja which 
he bad an enormous stake at iseue had -,uite 
collapsed. 

In short, after selling off the horsea, th: 
and the small estate in Devonshire, there woul 
be barely two hundred a-year caved oub of the 
wreck for fsabel 

For a brief space the girl was qulie stunned 
by this fresh blow, then she rallied her energies. 
She clothed herself in a proud reserve, repelling 
even ali sympathy; for she determined that, 
whatever her sufferings, she would hide them 
from the rest of the world. 

Ske denied herself in those early days even fo 
Eva Chichester ; ehe felt, poor girl, at war with 
all, and was conscious that her friend’s gentle 
words of love and pity would be powerless to 
soothe her sore and wounded spirit, 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


MeanwaiLe the newa of Sir Henry's insol- 
ency, when geuerally known, had been received 
vith incredulous surprise. 

Society felt itself aggrieved, for it would never | 
have wasted its courtesies on one whom it liked 
ve little as Sir Henry Villiers had he not been the 
wealthy man he was reputed, As for Miss 
Villiers she was accorded by some but a very 
acant meed of sympathy 

She had, in truth, never troubled herself to win 
the favour of the world ; she had been content to 
rule it, and the women whom she had outrivalled, 

he men whose vanity she bad wounded, were 
not likely to feel much compassion for her altered 
fortunes. 

**By Jove! ” said Sir Harry Lynden, as he 
stood in hie club-wiadow discussing the topic 
with one or two other men ; “ what hard lines it 
is for Misa Villiera Delamere, she would have 
done better to have taken you or me; don’t you 
think so *” 

Lord Delamere smiled as he stroked his mou 

aches 

‘She might be won now, I should think.” 

* Perhaps, but the reason of the winning would 
not be flattering to one’s self-love.” 

“ Self-love,” repeated Lord Delamere, asatiri- 
cally. “You must put that in your pocket, 
Harry, if you wish to get what you want. One 
must stoop to conquer.” 

“I don’t approve of that theory,” returned 
Lynden ; * however, as you are in favour of it, 
you should put it into practice, aud try your luck 
with Mise Villiers for what is, let us say, the 
third time 1” 

“ Anyhow, it must be more often than you 
have asked,” esid Lord Delamere with a frown as 
he turned Lo leave the room. 

“Adieu, and good luck,” called out Lynden 
after him, 

“ He must be very much in love,” remarked 
one of the other men, as the door closed on the 
Karl. 

“To love!” disdainfully repeated Lynden. 
"My dear Morton, Delamere has never been 
guilty of the weakness of being in love with any- 
one but himeelf.” 

“ Anyhow, Miss Villiers is sure to accept him 
now.” 

Not by any means so sure, If he goes to her 
with that grand condesceading manner of his he 
will put her pride up, and she will have nothing 
to say to him. I know Miss Villiers better than 
you,” aud Lynden gave a sigh as he thought of 
the brief dream of happiness in which he had 
mee fudulged. 

“You will find out you are wrong, den. 
Wher she thinks of the alternative she will over- 
look a good deal,” said Morton. “My dear 
fellow, just reflect for ® moment; on the one 
aaud a dull prospect and straitened means, on 
the other a fine position, a handsome settlement, 
aad splendid family diamonds. Why there’s not | 
a woman would hesitate,” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Sir Harry with a careless 
whistic, as he turned away, acknowledging to 
hicaeelf that it would need great strength of mind 
to withstand such a temptation, 

Lord Delamere lost no time in putting his fate 
to the tauch, for he heard that Miss Villiers was 
likely to leave town very soon, as the house in 
Lowndes-Square acd al! the effecta were to be 

sold. Sir Henry Lynden had not been wrong in 
iis estimate of him. He was far too selfish and 
arrogant to be capable of true affection ; he was 
merely soxious to have for his wife one of the 
handsomest women in England, in much the 
same way that he liked to be able to boast that 
he owued a better stud and « finer collection of 
pictures than any man of his acquaintance. 

Of rejection now he never dreamt, The only 
thing that had place in his thoughts was his 
extreme generosity in asking any woman for the 
third time to be hie wife—-a generosity of which 
he intended her to be fully conscious. 

When he pulled up his tilbury at the door in 
Lowndes-square he was informed that Miss 
Villiers saw noone, In no way daunted he gave 
the mau his card, and requested him to tell Miss | 
Villiers that he would be greatly obliged by her 








| an accident ; 


granting him a few minutes’ interview. It was 
difficult to refuse such a request, and Lord Dela- 
mere was shortly ushered into the drawing-room, 
and informed that Miss Villiera would join him 


| in a few mitutes 


He glanced round at the costly magnificence 
of the room. Was it likely that any woman 
would refuse to continue in such luxury ff the 
choice lay in her own hands? The opening of the 
door made him turn, and as he advanced te meet 
her he felt it was certainly worth a little sacrifice 
of hie pride to be able to win such a lovely 
woman for his wife, 

“I trust my pertinacity did not annoy you, 
Miss Villiers,” he said, as he shook hands. 

“Oh, no; it merely surprised me somewhat,” 
she returned, {n cold tones. 

“You will, I feel sure, pardon it when you 
learn its cause,” 

The beautiful eyes turned on him with surprise, 
Isabel knew his character, and it never entered 
her head that, in her altered fortunes, he would 
renew his former proposals, 

“T must first tender to you my siacere condo- 
lence for your bereavement, and for the—the ”— 
Lord Delamere’s rhetoric failed him for the 
moment—‘' for the freah trouble that has since 
overtaken you.” 

She bowed her head with ry oa grace, and a 
alight tinge of colour euffused her pale cheeks. 
For a few minutes silence reigned, which was 
broken at length by Lord Delamere. 

“Miss Villiers,” he-commenced, in much the 
same tone as though he were about to make a 
speech in the Upper House, “ Miss Villiers, my 
regard and admiration for you are no secret to 
you. I will not, therefore, repeat what you have 
so often heard me give expression to, You have 
twice refused to accept my proposals ; I am now 
in hopes that you will grant them a more favour- 
able hearing, and that you will consent at length 
to become my wife.” 

Coldly the words fell on her ears, powerless to 
rouse @ single emotion, to quicken the beat of a 
single pulee, yet thay opened to her an unex: 
pected escape from a dreary and dreaded future, 

She did not like the man, yet he could give 
her the rank she was so well fitted to adorn, the 
power she so dearly loved. Her enemies, who 
were rejoicing at her downfall would still have to 
bow beneath her sovereigaty. 

She wae heart-sick and miserable ; she longed 
to blot out and forget the past, with its haunting 
memories of a joy that she had wantonly thrown 
away; in a life of excitement and change she 
might be able to stifle the unavailing regret aud 
the hopelese love that filled her heart, 


(Continued on page 211.) 








MADELINE GRANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Asour a day or two after Miss Florence had 
despatched her letter Lord Levanter met with 


nothing very serious or very 
dangerous, 


He fell over a rock about twenty feet high, 
and what is called “ricked” his back, and was 
forced to keep his bed for some time in conse- 
quence, where he lay whiling away the time 
between eating and novel-reading, and in a very 
bad temper—illness proverbially tries a man’s 
temper ; and during the long hours that Lord 
Levanter lay nailed to his bed he mentally eaw 
some other aspirant for the heiress’s hand, taking 
the vacant post he had quitted, and having his 
“innings,” 

He was perfectly right ia his surmises, for 


| Lord Cecil Rodney (whom Florence had counted 


on as her own exclusive property) now seized the 
opportunity, and broke Mis: Blunt's chains with 
ecant hesitation, and attached himself in a 
marked manner to the chatelaine's train, 

Such an open, flagrant secession was a terrible, 
blow to the plain-faced, but inordinately vain, 
Florence. 





She quivered with suppressed rage as she be- 
held her renegade admirer playing tennis with 
Madeline, sitting by Madeline, carrying Made- 
line's shaw! or parasol, and actually haunting her 
like her shadow. 

She etamped with passfon (in the privacy of her 
own apartment), as she thought of all the wiles 
and signals and smiles she had wasted on the 
wretch, to lure him back, in vain ; how she lin- 
gered behind the others on the hills; how she 
waylaid bim in the ens ; how she said, pur- 
posely said, bitter things to Madeline to throw 
her into a passion, and make her herself, 
and thus disenchant her new adorer—all in vain | 

Maddie was proof, was cool, polite, invulnerable, 
and now and then Mr. Glyn, who had been 
watching these malicious traps with contemptuous 
amusement, took up the gauntlet that Mise Grant 
declined, and did battle with Miss Biunt-in a 
manner that ee oe wit - alah: temper, and 
generally left both in @ sorry 

He had an exasperating smile, that drove 
Florence nearly wild. 

But her passages-at-arms with Maddie were no 
business of his, and in her wrath one day she 
boldly told him so. 

Much as she told herself she loathed Lord 
Cecil secretly she detested Madeline far more. 

She assured herself over and over again that 
but for her Lord Cecil had meant to Lag ory 
and, oh! what a triumph would she have if 
she had returned from these Highland shootings 
having atively “ bagged” a lord ! 

The girls of her acquaintance would have 
nearly died of envy, and now it was she herself 
who was consumed with that gnawing pain. 

She was one of those girls—-few aud far be- 
tween, lep ue hope, aud liy excessively 
plain—whose lack of natural charme is made up 
by an overpowering supply of self-esteem, and 
who fondly imagine that almost every man they 
see is in love with them. 

Every little attention is twisted by them ; and 
was twisted by Flo into something remarkable, 

If a man did not say anything, or take an 
apparent notice of her—and she was twitted with 
this when she propounded her triumphs to other 
young ladies—she solemnly assured that he 
“ looked ” volumes. 

Her imagination was so daring, the flights of 
fancy so superb, that there was no dealing with 
her on the grounds of plain facts and common 
sense, and “ Filo and her lovers” was a byword 
in her circle. . 

So besotted was she, that when she actually 
made advances herself, as in the last instance, in 
giving button-holes and pho he, and her 
entire attentions, she persu herself that it 
waa the other way about—that Lord Cecil was 
devoted to her, and Madeline had taken him from 
her ; in point of fact the young man did not even 
like Miss Flo. 

She was too much down on other people— 
women—and had too sharp a. tongue; besides, 
she was hideous. 

Oh, that she had heard him, and had been 
doing her dead best “ to run him in.” 

Now, Miss Grant was quite another affair, and 
Levanter being out of the way, he saw no harm 
in trying his luck—he did not, but Mr. Glyn 
did ; and although he told himself that his 
Madeline (he presumed from knowing that hie | 
eye was upon her) was a model of discretion— 
yes, even in his jealous eyes—and kept Levanter 
and this other fool (meaning Lord Cecil) well at 
their distance, yet, even presuming that they 
were after her money and not herself, he could 
not stand it; which, considering how he had 
assured Madeline that she was nothing to him 
now,—nothing more than a stranger—was oar- 
tainly extremely odd, 

The state of affairs at Dunkearn was as 
follows :—- 

There was Lord Cecil striving to make him- 
self agreeable to the heiress, and but 
very small way—-there was Mr, Glyn, an equal 
prey to pride and jealousy, and half-distracted 
between the two, but bearing himself, , never- 
theless, like the Spartan boy and fox—there was 
Mr, Grant, innocent as a lamb of the real abate 
of affairs, forming every day a stronger liking for 
his unknown son-ia-law,—there was Flo keeping 
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her hand in with one of the Highland cfiicers, 
and b largely about papa’s ships and 


papa’s greenhouses and pepa’a paintings, but | 


still keeping her eye upon her late recreant ad- 
mirer and Madeline. 

How .she hated them; how she absolutely 
panted for Isabella’s letter, and hoped most fer- 
yently that it would enable her to get a hold 
upon Madeline and Madeline's secret—for that 
she bad one she was perfectly confident. 

And thus days went by, and Lord Robert 
Montagu, having been met at some neighbouring 
Highland ee, was added to the party; and 
between allusions, Flo’s concealed 
hostility (like a viper among flowers), and Hugh’s 
all-pervading eye, Madeline felt that her part 
was setting warond her, and that, sooner or later, 
she must break down. ‘ 

She had to Fio’s sharp questions-~she 
had to bribe impecunious Lord Robert—to 
pose as an unmarried Jady ; to accept certain 
amount of attentions in that character, and yet 
hold her admirers so delicately in hand as not 
to give ber husband offence, and to bear his 
appropriation by Fanny Fortescue as best she 
might. 

Meanwhile, as matters were in this condition, 
and as al! these contrasting facts were simmering 
in the social crucible upstairs, affairs were coming 
to 8 crisis in the servants’ hall, 

There were at first, as the evenings commenced 
to close in, rumours, and murmurs, and whispers 
—that were at first vague, but gradually, like a 
rolling snowball, took shape aud form—the 
house was haunted ; so said the Englieh servants, 
who (the maids) went about in gangs in the 
twilight, and looked over their shoulders with 
trepidation as they ventured about the pavsages 
and corridors after sundown. 

The Scotch people, who evidently had a firm 
belief in the evpernatural character of the castle, 
only shook their heads and muttered that it 
was “aye bad in winter,” and invariably slept 
out. 

The panic had spread io such an extent that 
the “ talk”? came to the ears of the host, hoatess, 
and gueste, 

Some of the most timid of the servants had 
"given warning,” and vowed they would rather 
pay their own way back to London than stop any 
longer in such an awful place. 

Being questioned they admitted that they had 

seco nothing; bub Polly Faren, the upper- 
housemaid, swore thav she had felt an icy-cold 
hand laid against her face one night— there 
were mysterious sounds of the pipes playing a 
pibroch of funeral lamenta, with unearthly and 
long-drawn secreeches of musical agony where 
no pipes could be—there were supernatural 
warnings withoot number, and the mysterious 
windows were now the common topic of the 
hour. 
_ “Tf this state of affairs continues,” said Made- 
line, joining her guests, as they eat in the gloam- 
ing, in the time when it is just too early for 
candles, and too dark to read or work agreeably, 
“we shall be driven away—whether we like it 
or not 1” 

“What do you mean, Madeline?” said Lady 
Rachel, laying down her newepaper. ‘Not more 
ghosts, surely—no more servants leaving becauee 
they really cannot stay ?”’ 

“But they are,” shrugging her shoulders as 
the spoke, “No less than four have had audience 
of me now, and I’m ‘to please to suit myself at 
once’—a pretty joke, ah se T can’t suit myself 
bearer than Edinburgh—and, please, ma’am, 
they ail want to go at onco—immediately, And 
the worst is to come, good people—the cook is 
leaving !” ; 

_' What!” shrieked Lady Rachel, “ that 
+ renchwoman who literally believes in nothing |” 

‘Nevertheless she is the most superstitious 
of the whole party, and was actually shaking 
use one of her own blancmanges, She says she 
Has seep the——, You can fill up the blank ae 
you like |” 

“And what are you going to do#” inquired 
one of the Misses Fortescue, coolly. 

She had no anxieties, She was uot mistress of 
® house, and she rather felt a little envious of 
Nadeline, who managed such a large establish- 


ment £9 easily and so admirably ; the machinery 
worked without any noise or creaking. 

“ | have told them that they were silly, and 
influenced by their Scotch surroundings — by 
heavy, late suppers, and so on—and that when 
they went back io London at their own expense, 
without any characters, as far as I was concerned, 
—they would be well laughed at by their friends 
—and very much ashamed of their own folly. 
So they are going to try another month of it,” 

* You must have been very eloquent to have 
made such an impression on them—it’s more 
than many people would have done,” said Lord 
Cecil, who, with two or three othera, now joined 
the circle drawn round, near a big, long fire, 
nicely ecented with fine big pine cone; ‘but 
there Is this to be eaid—you don’t believe in 
these things yourself, do you, Miss Grant!” 

“Not I,” she ejaculated, contemptuously. 

“ And that goes a lopg way, Example is better 
than precept, and they see that you are not 
afraid.” 

* But Iam,” put in Florence Blunt, anxious 
to draw some attention to herself. “I’m most 
horribly afraid of ghosts, and now that I hear 
all these horrid stories Iam sure I shall never be 
able to sleep, Madeline, you must lend me your 
maid to stay in my room at night.” 

‘*You bave not heard apy horrid stories yet, 
Miss Blunt. The chief thing about the ghost or 
ghosts here is that it ie unintelligible, no one has 
seen it,” pat in Fanny Fortescue, sinkivg into a 
chair beside Hugh; “we have nothing to go 
upon.” 

“Oh, yes, we have plenty—only too much. 
The last owner of this castle was found in his 
bed, dead—strangled—with horrid marks upon 
his throat ; and the one before hima, who was an 
infant, was mysteriously thrown into the loch and 
drowned—so thé story goes, It may or may not 

true,” 


be 

“And the present proprietor very prudently 
stays rn gh ge in. Mr, Glyn, ‘and lets his 
tenants run these I must say that I 
admire his discretion.” 

“Supposing some one were to tell us a good 
ghost story,” said Lady Rachel, briskly. ‘ Now's 
the time, and now’s the hour., Ido delight in a 
real creepy one, that makes one ice) as if cold 
water was slowly trickling down one’s back.” 

“] think I can meet your wishes, Lady Rachel,” 
said the elder Miss Fortescue. “I know a pretty 
bad one, and I had it from the lips of the girl it 
happened to, Will that suit }” 

“ Perfectly,” in a tone of delighted antici- 
pation. 

* Bat I must make one stipulation, and that 
ie, that if I. tell one, and amuse or horrify all the 
company, some one else will, in turn, follow suit 
and amuse me, or curdle my blood, as the case 
may be. That's only fair.” 

“Quite fair,” responded her sister Fanny, 
‘and when you have finished Mr. Glyn shall 
tella story. I,” laying her hand playfully on his 
arm, “ shall take good care that he does not get 
off.” 


“Very well, then, that’s settled,” exclaimed 
three or four voices in chorus-—“and now, Mies 
Fortescue, begin—- begin at once, and close up 
round the fire, and stir up the logs, somebody.” 

** Well,” said the young lady, who was not 
averee to concentrating all the attention in her- 
self, clearing her throat, and nursing either elbow 
in a hand—a favourite attitude ; “» grent friend 
of*mine, who lives near ue in London, went down 
to stay in Hertfordshire, last year, with some 
relations of hers, whe had just got a country 
place in rather an out-of-the-way neighbourhood 
for what they called ‘an old song,’ and they kept 
writing such glowing descriptions that she wes 
ea-ily prevailed on to go down and pay them a 
visit. 

"She arrived, was impressed by a fine park 
and long avenue, but not by the mansion, which 
; looked as if it had ‘a story,’ and was, besides, as 
' damp as it was dismal, 


4 





“She was received with open arms, and, after | 


& time, escorted to her room, which was iarge-— 
| far too large to please her, with no less than 
| five Ccoors—though three of them were cupboards, 
‘as she subsequently discovered--and with an 





immense four-post bed in the middle of the 
room. 

“She told her cousin that it was much too 
large and too grand a room for her—thab was 
how she put it-—and asked fora more humbie 
and smaller apartment ; but there was vo other 
in which she could sleep, and she had to mak« 
the beat of circumstances, and hold her tovgue. 

" Bat, all the same, she wae not looking for- 
ward to bedtime with any great pleasure, and 
when she did go up to bed she thought the 
apartment looked duller and darker and drearier 
by candlelight than when she had seen it last. 
She took a very long time in going to bed, pur- 
posely dawdling and reading and sitting over 
the fire, 

* At last she could no longer put off the evil 
moment, and plunged into the middle of the 
immense four-poeter, which, I should menticn, 
was large enough to hold six people with comfort 
and had no curtains beyond a kind of valance 
round the top. 

“She fell asleep pretty soon, being tired with 
her long journey. How long she slept she could 
not say, but suddenly she awoke with « kind of 
start, as if she had been frightened-—how, she 
could not tell, only her heart, for some unknown 
reason, Was beating very, very fast, and she had 
au indefinable sense of dread and oppression 
and just then the od clock on the Janding struck 
‘one,’ and barely had the echoes of the clang 
died away when one of the five doors—that 
facing the foot of the bed, and which she had 
locked—slowly opened, and, by the light of the 
fire, which seemed to blaze up expressly for the 
cecasion, she saw a middle-aged man, in evening 
clothes, come slowly into the room, 

“ He had a large bundle of papers in his hand, 
and a japanned deed-box under one arm. He 
closed the door carefully after him, advanced to 
the fre, and drew up a chair, 

“She did not know what to do. She neve: 
for a moment dreamed that he was not a living 
man, and she sat up in bed, and looked about for 
the bell-rope. There was none. 

“ Meanwhile, the new comer coolly opened the 
deed-box, and piled paper after paper on the 
fire. How they famed up! She half expected 
to see the chimney in a blaze, Such was the 
illumination that every nook and cranny of the 
room was ae well lit up as if it were daylight. 
She could hear the paper crackling, and see blts 
of it, half blackoued, floating up the chironey 

“Who was this wretch? who dared to make 
such uee of her fire at such an hour? Her 
anger was as hot as the embers themselves, and 
she spoke,— 

* Sir,’ she cried, ‘who are you? and how 
dare you come into my room in this way?’ 

“In a second, ic seemed to her, that he was 
standing beside her. The blaze on the hearth 
kept getting brighter and brighter, and as she 
looked into his face she saw something thai 
chilled the very marrow in her. bones. 

“There was something in his expression 40 
unnatural, so ghastly, and so despairing that she 
sank down with a shudder and dragged the bed 
clothes over her head, whilst her heart beat ax 
if it would suffocate her or jump out of he 
mouth. 

“How long the time seemed till the clock 
struck two! She never remembered anything 
like it. It seemed a week, and she must have 
air, 


“Surely he was gone now ! 

“She carefully, cautiously peeped forth, Te 
was gone. He was no longer at the fire. 

" Ah,” she breathed freely once more; but 
as she glanced at the foot of the bed she gave » 
stifled shriek. 

“ What was this she saw hanging from one o! 
the bedposte, his arms hanging litaply down, his 
head bentferward on his breast, bis eyes atariog 
wide open, but the man she had seen at the 
fire } 

" He had hanged himself / 

“ He hung there motionless and dead. The 
fire flamed up, and showed her this fearful sight 
only too distinctly. 

‘She dashed out of bed, terror adding wince 
to her fest, voade for the door, and burst into 
the firet room ehe could find, 
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rning my friend was interviewed 
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> at all funny from her point of 
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“Tho t day he had an interview with the 


| a8 well as I can remember them, bub they came 


‘The house was immediately roused, a rush | 


thing would make her shake her intention, | 





story,” sald | 


| was not a cound, except the far-away, distant 
2ces ; and I would sleep in that big | 





| oblivious of my surroundings that I had for- 
| gotten I was not seated at home by my own 


| course,” I said—sounds that became louder and 


| know better than to allow rats to frighten me. 
ybey,”” said Mr, | 
looking steadily | 





on, | 





agent and with the caretaker, sud it was arraoged 
thit he should take up his quarters under the 
roof of the haunted house that very evening. I 
will try and tell his experience in his own words 


to me second-hand :— ‘ 

“T (he said) arrived at the house about nine 
o'clock at night. It was a large, gloomy old 
place, with many uarrow windings, a deep area, 
and a heavy portico, In this portico I found the 
caretaker waiting, prudently posted outside, key 
in hand. ‘I’ve lit e firain the big front bed- 
room,” he said. He was an old army pefisioner, 

I've left two pair o° candles and a box o’ 
matches, and my wife has made up the bed and 
aired the sheets, and I hope as you'll be comfort- 
able,’ he added, very doubtfuily, opening the 
door with a big key, which he handed to me; 
and, givivg one look inte the black, dark hall, he” 
saluted, and hurried down the steps, 

“Thad no fears whatever, I marched direct 
upstairs, and entered a room where there was a 
fire lit—a large bed-room, overlooking the street, 
comfortably, but old-fashionedly furnished. 

‘here was a roaring fire (something very cheer- | 
ful in a good fire), an arm chair drawn up before 
it, and @ table with candles hard by. 

“T first lit the candles; then I thoroughly 
and rigidly searched the room, and found no- 
thiog, except a few old books {na closet and aa 
old hat case. Next I locked the door, drew up 
the chair to the hearth, got out a mogazine from 
my pocket, and a pipe, and eet to work to enjoy 
a pight in a haunted house, 

“T laughed to myself at the very idea, There 
rumble of the cabs and the atriking of the church 
clocke. My book was interesting, and I read on 
uninterruptedly for a couple of hours, keeping 
an eye to the fire, of course. So interested was 
I with my story that I altogether forgob my 
whereabouts, and had actually become so 


hearth ; but presently 1 was roused by sounds— 
very slight sounds—in the house, ‘Rats of 


evolved themselves into footsteps; ruatling 
dresses passing my door—-voices and laughter, 
aud many, yes, a great many, people ceemingly 
troopiog downstairs. ‘ Rats. still,’ I declared, 
No one would. believe, unless they sctually saw 
them with own eyes, the extraordivary 
noises that rats were capable of making. This I 
assured myself very urgently, and alao that I 


thetr 


Tne sounds, too, had ceased. 

* After a silence of, aay a quarter of an hour, 
I heard a quick, firm step coming up the stair, 
and immediately afterwards there was a loud 
knock at my door—a human-sounding knock. 
No rat this! Isat in silenos for two or three 
minutes. The knock came again-an iropa- 
tient knock this time, So I got up, laid down 
may book, walked to the door, unlocked it, and 
threw it open, 

"The landing was illuminated, and on the 
threshold stood a tall, powdered face. man, in 
gorgeous crimgon and go'd Jivery, who said, as he 
made a elight inclination of his head,-~ 

‘* * Dinner fa ready |’ 

**T looked at him bard, in speechless surprise, 
and then I replied, — 

“*T am not comiug,’ and immediately closed 
and locked the door. 

“Tn. few minutes more back he came sgain; 
aud knecked. I opened the door as before, and 
he said this time, -— 

“ * Dinver is ready ; everyone is waiting !’”’ 
“*T told you I was not coming,’ I said, im- 
patiently, with the door io my hand, 

“He inclined his powdered head most reapect- 
fully, and once more [ slammed the door on him, 

“All the same, in about five minutes there 
came a knock again, I was getting annoyed, and 
I flung the door wide open and said,— 

“* Well, what is it now?’ 

* * Dinner ready, the company are waiting, 
and the master says you must come,’ 

**So on second, or rather on third, thoughts I 
made up my mind to follow him and-see the ad- | 
venture out ; and making » sign to that effect I | 





followed him down the wide shallow stairs, now 
brilliantly lit up, and into a large dining-room, 
where about twenty people, in full evening dress 
of the last century, were seated at a dinner-table 
loaded with silver and gold plate and wax lights. 
There was a buz of talking and laughing, and 
whispering, which enddenly ceased as we entered ; 
and an elderly gentieman, with a gay perruque 
aud crimson coat, and the most piercing black 
eyes I had ever met—eyes that scorched like 
flame—rose from his seab at the head of the 
table, made me such a bow.as for elegance [ have 
never received before, and indicated, my place, 
which was at hig right hand, between two lovely 
women iv sacques and patches and powdered 
hair. “At first [had an idea that I was the sub- 
ject of a practical juke, that this was all a mas- 
querade ; but lodking round the table I did not 
see one familiar face, but one or two of them 
were familiar historical faeces it seemed to me— 
that is, the face of men and women, who, eighty 
years previously, had beou notorious for dueling, 
dicing, or drinking 

“The master now filled out a bumper, and 
looking rouod the compatiy, said, ia a harsh, 
grating voice,— 

«To our new friend !'” 

“My own glass was filled by one of the many 
attendants with red, red wine, and I was about to 
raiseit to my lips when, casting a glance at 
host, something diabolical in the look of his eyes 
restrained me, and standing up, I said,— 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, before partaking of 
your kind hospitality, and thanking you for your 
toast, permit me to say grace, and ask a blessing 
on our meal,’ and there and then [ loudly re- 
peated a grace ! 

“ Before the words had left my lips there was a 
sound of thunder ming'ed with oaths, and curees, 
and screams, The lights went out, the company 
vanished ingtantaneously, aud I was standing 
alone iu a big, empty dining-room beside a. bare 
mahegany table, This much I could see by. the 
glare of an adjacent street lamp which stood cloge 
cutside, and the window shutters. were nob 
closed, 

*T then went up to my room, nob feeling the 
least alarmed, but rather triumphant at having 
broken up the party. and being no longer dis 
turbed by the knocks, nor by a single sound of 
any sort or kind. I went to bed, and slept 
soundly-—slept until the daylight came streaming 
in between the chiuks of my shutters, and warned 
me that it was time to rise. 

“My friend, John Forbes, came for me in a 
great state of trepidation, evidently, vastly ra- 
lieved to find that [ was ail right, and we wens 
off together arm-in-arm and had breakfast at tie 
elub,” ‘ 

“This,” said Mr. Gign, after s moment's pause, 
"is all that’s known ot his experience,” 

“And is that the end of the story?” cried 
Miss Fanny Fortescue, discontentedly.. ‘' How 
unsatisfactory. Who were those people {—how 
was it all accounted for {surely there is more + 

“There is more; the end is told by Juhu 
Forbes,” said Mr. Glyn. “ The other map, em- 


| boldened by his former experience, insisted on 


passing the followipg night in the same manner, 
resolved to discover some more about the 
mysterious inmates of the house. He war left 
there at the same hour as on the first occasion ; 
and when John I'urbes called for him as previously 
the next morving, he knocked and rang in vain- 
no sound came; no one opened the door; 2 
sound, except what; Forbes swears he heard, and 
that was a laugh—a Isugh that froze the very 
blood in his veins, In the end they had to get a 
locksmith and break open the door, and Jobe 
Forbes discovered his friend stone dead at th: 
foot of the stairs’ 

“And that was all?” put in Flo, with ¢ 


asp. 

All !” exclaimed Lady Rachael, tragicaliy 
“it was enough, I should imagine, What hac 
happened to him {” 

“He fell down atairs in the dark and broke hi: 
neck,” said Madeline, coolly; “a very simp! 
solution, I should imagine. Was not. tha’ 
it?’ looking steadily at the late narrator of the 
tale, 

T believe he had 


"No; n0 bones were broken. 
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‘been strangled, at least, 8> John Forbes said ; 





but the whole affair was hushed up—they talked 
of a fit,” 

“ And a fit it was, you may, be sure,” returned 
Miss Grant, decisively. Nothing would make 
her believe in such stories, ‘“ I hope you are not 
all feeling very nervous,” looking round at the 
other ladies; “if you are afraid of your own 
shadows you have to thank Miss Fortescue and 
Mr. Glyn. Wemust have some reele to-night, to 
dance away the goblins, Ah! there is the gong 
ab last 1” 

“Oh{” exclaixaed Lady Rachel, rising with a 
shiver, and shaking out the train of her long 
satin tea- “I don’t like this conversation at 
all; I feck atiieese fiesh since I’ve been sitting 
here listening to these stories, and although I 
don't believe in ghosts I should be exceedingly 
sorry to see one.” 

“Then you do believe in them, Rachel 1” said 
Madeline; “that last speech of yours admits aa 
much, No, I go so far as to say that even if I 
saw ons I would not believe in it!” 

“ A bold statement, Miss Grant,” ssid Lord 
Cecil; “let us hope that your challenge wil! not 
be taken up, mor your announcement put to 
the proof, Most people allow that seeing is 
velieving.” 





CHAPTER XLL 


MATTERS were gradually coming to a crisis at 
Dunkearn, Things (as the Americans would 
avy) had been ‘* working round”’ for some time 
past. 

Miss Blunt’s envy and affronted vanity was 
smouldering, aud ready to blaze out at the 
smallest provocation. It only needed a letter, 
now on its way to her, to transform her into a 
eocial firebrand, and to enable her to vet everyone 
ig the company by the ears, 

Then Mr, Glyn was human, and although he 
had done with Madeline in *ieory, in reality he 
was very fond of her still; and although he 
looked back upon little Harry’s deathbed with 
bitterness when he thought of her absence, yet 
he was inclined to soften down her failings ; 
consequently in his own wind he had an inward 
conviction that Madeline was penitent, and wae 
anxious to maks amends for the past if he would 
meet her half-way with & flag of truce. 

A look, a word, had dropped from her occa- 
sionally that served as straws to show which way 
the current was setting. 

He was relenting a little. Yes, he felt that’he 
was only punishing himvelf as well as her. He 
would go to Mr. Grant, who was. most partial, 
most amazingly benevolent te him ; tell him, in 
as well chosen words as be could, the plain truth, 
out claim bia daughter as his wife ! 

Mais scheme had been on the eve of being 
carried out when Lord Robert arrived, and every- 
thing was changed, 

He naturally looked af the intimacy, between 
him amd Madeline with disgust, contempt, in- 

redulity, and suppraszed fury, 

Vhat had he to say to. her so often in con- 
fidence } How dare he whisper to her, sit beside 
her, bend over her, loiter behind with her coming 

me from shooting? What did it mean? And 
she did not enub him ; she accepted the situation, 
snd lent him her company and her ear, What 
was the clue to this? Was it possible that she 
was fn love with this cynical-looking, crafty, 
sandy-haired roué? But no, he did not think so 
vadly of her as that, 


The same evening that they had been relating | 
chost stories he found himself in the library } 


alone, 

There was reel dancing ix the big hall, but the 
fun was too faet'and too furious to suit his present 
frame of mind, 


He did not affect the pipes nor the national 


dance, and he strolled into the big, empty library 
and read the papers. Then he went over and 
pulled aside the curtains and looked out. 

ti was @ bright moonlight night, frosty and 
‘lear ; the castle was casting a great black shadow 
‘cross the lawo, and beyond that all looked as 
bright es day. 

Hoe leant his arms on the window-ledgs, and 








stood for a long time uot really at the ecene, but 
wrapt in thought, 

He must return to town in a day or two ab 
farthest, and before he went he must have a 
word with Madeline, and, perhaps, with her 
father, even although she paraded az Miss Grant. 

He had given her leave to do so. It paseed 
all human forbearance that, she should so entirely 
forget what was due to Mrs, Glyn—should allow 
this insidious, needy reprobate to whisper in ber 
ear and to gaze in her eyes as if she were free— 
as if she did not, in reality, beloug to him — Hugh 
Glyn, who had to stand aside and restrain many 
& fierce impulse to take Lord Robert by the 
throat and choke him, 

He was standing ia the shadow of the curtsia 
when, at this fostant, the two people of whom he 
was thicking came quickly into the room—the 
_— dimly lit by one reading-lamp and the 

re, 

They did not notice him ; and Madeline, who 
was still slightly breathless, and had evidently 
been dancing, cast herself iato a low armchair, 
and said, as she began to wield her fan,— 

“Well, here I am! I have kept the tryst. 
What ia it?” rather irritably. ‘ 

“You can guess,” said her companion, seating 
himself more deliberately with his back to Hugh. 

*Oh!”—scornfully—" the old thing—money ?”’ 

* You have hit it, Miss Grant, with your usual 
intelligence.” 

“ And how much this time!” 

* Another thousand,” crossing his legs coolly 
as he spoke, me 

“Another thousand! Heaven and earth | 
You mvet bo mad to ask for it, One would 
imagine that a thousand pounds was as easily 
procured as half-a-crown. You have had more 
than half my yearly allowance as it is, and so 
many of my diamonds that my father begins to 
be suspicious, I cannot possibly let you have a 
thousand pounds, or anything like it.”’ 

“Your father is reputed to have thirty 
thousand a-year. [t's a fleabite to him, my dear, 
aud you must get it by hook or by crook. A 
young lady who has managed to hoodwink him 
so completely for years can surely contrive to 
get this little advance, I've been uncommonly 
bard hit over racing this season, and money I 
must have, or I shall be posted. You, perhaps, 
don't know what that mesna}? But sooner 
than that should happen I should be obliged to 
have recourse to my very last card, one [ du not 
wish to play, unless you force my hand.” 

“And, pray, what is that card?” inquired 
Madeline, shortly. 

“To sel! my secret—our secret—to your guile- 
less parent.” 

“Our secret! Oh! what folly, what madness 
ever tempted me to entrust it to a wretch like 
you! Have I not your solemn promise——” 

“My promice must occasiovally be foregone,” 

“You have the baseness to suyso! Have I 
nob stopped your mouth over and over again 
with money ¢” 

The feelings of Hugh Glyn as he listened to 
this conversation may be better imagined than 
described. 

He had tried to speak more than once, but 
he had been literally petrified by what he heard. 

He looked at Madeline, he looked at her 
collesgue—Madeline, cold and scornful now ; the 
other, bargaining, like the basest of villains that 
he was ! 

What waa their secret? He would wring i} 
from the scoundrel s lips. 

Needless to say that both started when Mr. 
Glyn came suddenly and stood on the hearth- 
rug between then. 

They bad no {dea that he had been a listener. 
The library carpet was a thick, soft Turkey— 
footfalls died away oun it. 

He had just arrived, of course, and, quickly 
recovering their self-command, they looked at 
him suspiciously in silence for a moment 

* How you etartied ue, Glyn! You come in 
like one of the ghosts we were hearing about,” 
said Lord Robert. ‘ Miss Grant and 1 came iu 
here to rest for a few,moments away from 
those insatiable dancers outside and those frantic 


pipes. 
“J think [should tell you that I have been 


here all the time,” returned the other, leaning 
against the mantelpiece to steady himself as 
he spoke, and spegsing in a strange, repressed 
Voice, 

Lord Robert showed unmistakable signs of 
astonishment and discomfiture, and there were 
some seconds of an awkward pause. Then Hutt 
spoke again. 

“You and Mies Grant possess a secret ia oc 
Mion apparently, and your price is a thousand 
pounds, Supposing’-—-not once looking at 
Madelin—“‘ that you sell it to me?” 

Lord Rebert looked at him sharply. Loathing 
contempt and instinctive dislike revealed them- 
selves plainly in Mr, Glyn’s look and epesch, 
‘hen he eaid,— 
| “Pwelve hundred if you like!” 

“Ts would be of no use to you,” he anid, with 
a lowering brow, ‘‘ Miss Grant’s father will Gnd 
it worth having ; Ac is my market!” 

“Whether he is or not, you will tell tt to 
me before you lesve this room!” said Hugh, 
fiercely, “or you Gon't leave it alive!" 

“My good man, don’t excite yourself! What 
om earth have you to say to me or to Miss Grant 
end her affairs? This much yo. way know—her 
secre} concerns auother man presumably yourg 
eb, Mise Grant, and good-looking? Ix short, 
her lover !” 

Hugh literally quivered with suppressed fury. 
He turned an’ looked at Madeline for the first 
time, and there wae a fash in bis eye that fairly 
frightened her. 

“Hugh,” she said, springing up quickly, aud 
placing her hand on his arm, “do not look at 
me like that; do not dare to do ib,” apeaking in 
short gasps, her heart was beetivg eo quickly. 
“It—it—is our secret that is ia povseesion of 
this wretch, He is the only one that knows it,” 
pointing a trembling finger at Lord Robert as she 
spoke. . 

“ He knows it, and how?” 

**T was forced to tell him. He tried to carry 
wie off, to elope with me, against my will last 
year, from a picnic, He pretended the horse 
was lame ; he took mé to a farm-housce thinkirg 
to compromise me; and then I was forced to 
tell him all, and to bribe bim heavily to silence. 
He has been a nightmare to me evar since,” 
speaking passionately out of afull heart. ‘‘ He 
has foreed me to be civil to him, when he knows 
that I loathe him—to smile on him, to dance 
with him, when his look aud touch makes me 
shudder, He levies hia blackmail; often be 
wrings it from me by his threats, You have 
heard him to-night,’’ 

She paused, breathless, staggered back to her 
soa, and, burying her face iv her hands, burst 
into tears, 

Just at this moment Flo, the pecring, the 
ubiquitous, the sly, came fo the door unseen 
} and looked in. One moment sufficed for her 
to take 2 mental photograph of the scene and 
glide away. She saw Mr, Glya facing her, pale 
as death, seemingly dispensing judgmeat to two 
culprite. Lord Robert Montagu, who sat witir 
bowed head, arma folded, and eyes fixed dogeedly 
on the floor, he was one. The other was Made- 
line, who, stricken. apparently with some heavy 
remorse, was dissdlved in tears. What ia the 
world did it mvan? There were » good many 
things of which Miss Blunt would luxe fw kuow 
the meaning. 

Suddenly Lord Robert raised his head, and 
gasing at his vie-d-es like a wild beast broughd 
to bay, said, hoareely,— 

“And who are you? What have you to do 
with Miss Grant? Are you the myateriou: 
fabulous-—but no, you can’t be!” 

“T am Miss Grant's husband, if. that is whas 
you mean... I married her. before her father re 
turned to England,” said Mr, Giyn, emphatically 

‘*T don't believe you,’ returned Lord Robert 
brutally. “ You.may call yourself what you like 
Where are your proofei Ajdikely story that 
she,” pointing to his hoateas, “is Mrs, Glyn, Why 
you don’t even speak.” 

“That isno proof against. our being mam and 
wife ; in fact it'a rather on our side,” said Mr. 
Giyn, bitterly. ‘‘But there is uo occation to 
trouble ourselves about persuading you into 
‘anything beyond leaving Dunkearm before break- 
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fast to-morrow morning, which 1 eho!l 
that you do,” 

*'] leave Dunkearn! I like your ixpudence! 
Yt is you, my brave son-in-law, whom Mr. Grant 
will drive forth. By George! if what you say 
is true, what a game you and she have played!” 
indicating the still weeping Madeline with a 
sweeping gesture of his hand. “ But the said 
gome is up, I can assure you, Mr, and Mrs, Glyn, 
Mr, Grant shall have hie eyes opened before 
auother twenty-four hours have gone over his 
head.” 

But not! by you,” said Mr, Glyn, his eyes 
flashing with diedain, 
‘By whom, then!” with a savage sneer, 

** By me,” 

Lord Robert uttered an exclamation of con- 
temptuous surpriae, and pulled his long yellow 
coustache, 

“Yes, by me, this very night ; there is no other 
alternative ; and there are very strong reasons 
—one of them represented by you—that there 
should be no more delay. *‘ Madeline,” glancing 
at his wife, “ you see that in the end your prom- 
ised duty falle on me,” and walking across the 
room he opened the doer and wend ont. 

“Do you mean to tell me that that fellow Is 
your husband!" said Lord Robert, standing up 
and approaching Madeline, who was now drying 
her eyes, 

‘That gentleman is my husband!” she said, 
witb a flash in her eye. 

‘Dear me !"—ironically,—‘‘ what a delightful 
surprise for Mr, Grant this announcement will 
be! Three years he has been the happy 
porseasor of a son-in-law, and not been aware of 
the fact; and for two you have been able to tear 
yourself away from that paragon of men who has 
just left us?” 

‘Spare your sneers, Lord Robert! The wrong 
in keeping the marriagea secret from my father 
was all mine. It was against Hugh's wish 
always. For that reason we Lave quarrelled, or 
rather, he has lepme go my own way, and given 
me my liberty. But I do vot want it, I would— 





take care | yes,” suddeuly locking round the sumptuously 


furnished library, “ give up everything--every- 
thing that I lived myself for—money, dress, 
jewels, fashion, friends-—and live on bread and 
cheese with Hugh if he would only forgive me.” 

"No doubt you will have an early opportu- 
nity of testing your ambition. Lf Stee Mr. 
Grant he will lose no time in presenting his 
daughter~-who has so lopg imposed on him— 
with the key of the street, and will have Miss 
Grant’e husband kicked off the premises,” he 
added, vindictively. 

"Lam not so sure of that, sir,” said Madeline, 
rising and putting her hair back; ‘‘ but I an 
sure of one thing, and that is, that before J 
leave my father’s eyes shall be opened to your 
conduct,” she addec, in a voice so low and sup- 
pressed ns to be scarcely audible. ‘‘ Never,” she 
added, with an imperious wave of the hand 
‘* presume to speak to me again!” 

“ Never—presume/ Ah! ah! A good joke! 
Do you know what you are saying, madam } 
You, the daughter of a low-born upstart. Pre- 
sume, indeed! If your father had nob made his 
coin by wringing it out of the miserable niggers 
do you imagine anyone would have received such 
alittle snob as he is, or looked at you }” 

The end of this gentlemanly speech was lost, 
was solely addressed to the heavy black oak fur- 
niture, for Madeline had left him, and returned 
to face the remainder of the guests with what 
composure she might summon to her aid, knowing 
as she did that in her father’s! sanctum at that 
very time the crisis of her fate had arrived, and 
her future course was being decided without ary 
reference to her. 

She felt that she was in the proverbial position 
ot the person who fell between two stools. If her 
father thrust her out of doors she could not go 
to Hugh ; if Hugh turned kis back upon her her 
father would not receive-her. She had sinned 
against them both, and Nemesis had overtaken 
her at last. 

Ii she had clung to Hugh she would have bad 
a refuge now; but eupposing that her father 





had, justly infuriated, spurned her, and sent her 
forth pennilees, what was to become of her ? 
With this momentous question in her mind no 
wonder that the guests remarked — her 
scared, white face, .and abeent, -timed 
answers, 
. > > * id 


Mr. Grant, Mr. Glyn, and Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu did not reappear among the company that 


evening. ‘ 
(To be continued.) 








Tuer time-honoured scheme of rolling up a 
piece of paper and using it for a lighter has been 
utilised ‘by an inventor in the manufacture of 
matches. The new matches are considera 
cheaper than wooden matches, and weigh mu 
lese, a fact which counts for much in the expor- 
tation, The sticke of these matches consist of 
paper rolled together on the bias, The paper ie 
rather strong and porous, and when immersed 
ina colution of wax and similar substances will 
easily stick tegether and burn with a bright, 
smokelese, and odourlees fiame. Strips of half- 
an-inch in width are firet drawn through the 
combustible mass spoken of above, and then 
turned by machinery into long thin tubes, pieces 
of the ordinary length of wood or wax matches 
being cut off automatically by the machine, 

“Tur Science of Cleaning and the Secret of 
Health” is the title of a paropblet recently 
issued by Messrs. Lever Bros, Port Sunlight, 
Birkenbead, and containing invaluable informa- 
tion for every housewife, In Part I. full and 
detailed particulars are given as to how washing 
day can be made less of a burden than it often 
is, and also hints for Starching, Ironing, and 
Mangling clothes. Part IL is devoted to house 
cleaning, and besides emphasising the importance 
of the care necessary to be observed in the clean- 
ing of bedroome, contains many useful recipes 
that every head of a houeeho!ld would do well to 
be familiar with. 
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BBBRA SHIVERED AND SHOWED CAREW HER WOUNDED LEIT HAND. 


THE HEIRESS OF WYNDCLIFPF. 


-—10I— 
OHAPTER IY. 
A CURIOUS ADVENTURE, 


CONSIDEABLY startled, Elaine and her com- 
panion looked round to see if there was a third 
occupant of the chapel, but no one was visible ; 
neither was the sound that hed alarmed them 
repeated. 

“Tt could not have been fancy, since we both 
heard it,” observed the young girl, turning her 
puzzled eyes on Carew. ‘’ Is it possible can 
have found their way to the vaulte beneath 1” 

‘Tn that case they would hear ue calling, and 
—if they wanted help—-would respond,” he 
answered, and then, in a loud clear voice, he 
shouted, “If there is anyone requiring assistance 
let bir call ont,” 

They waited for the respovae to this appeal, 
but apparently there was none forthcoming. 
Utter silence, broken only by the twittering of 
the birds outside, met them, and after _—s 
some little time longer they left the chapel. 
Elaine breathed a deep sigh of relief as she found 
herself outside, 

“ There was something oppressive in the very 
atmosphere of that place,” she murmured, 
shivering; “what do you think could have pro- 
duced the sound wé heard {” 

“Ac animal most likely, that had got burt.” 

“Tt could nop have a been human being!” 

" Ob, no,” he answered, reassuringly, “ certainly 
not. In the first place, a human being could not 
bave got below the chapel without someone 
knowing it, and secondly, he would have answered 
when I called, Ifyou had travelled as much as 
I bave, Miss Wyndcliff, you would have heard lots 
of sounds for which you could offer no explana- 
‘lon, no natural one, I mean.” 

She looked at him quickly. 


‘You surely don’t believe in the suyer- 
natural 2"? 





An expression she could not fathom came in 
bis eyes. 

**T am not quite sure, I only know that there 
are occurrences in every mau’s life—and in every 
woman’s too, I expect—which defy all ordinary 
interpretations.” . 

Elaine looked rather troubled; and walked 
beside him in silence until they reached the 
terrace. Then she said,-- 

“Shall we go to the wood now, or have you 
had enough adventures for the morning ¢” 

“ Certainly not,” he responded, smiling. “ Ad- 
venture is the very breath of my nostrile, without 
which I find life savourless, But I have changed 
my mind on one poiat. I shall not let you come 

th me,”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because there might be danger. I don’t 
think there ie, only sy must be allowed to run 
no risk whatever. you will tell me how to 
identify the spob where you saw this strange 
animal I will go there myself, and hunt about 
for traces of it.” 

* But what about your danger” 

The idea had not struck him, and he laughed 
aloud, as if he found it amusing. From his 
pocket he drew a small revolver, whose silver 
barrels gleamed in the sunlight. 

“This is my talisman, a very effectual one, as 
you will confess, I always carry it about with 
me. ? 


‘Even when you are ia England 1” 

“ Yee, it has become force of habit, I suppose.” 

A shadow fell on the white marble of the 
terrace, and looking up, they saw the secretary 
behind them, paler than usual, or so it struck 
Carew, 

“Sir Richard is arking for you, Miss Wynd- 
cliff,” he said, without looking at her as he 
addressed her, “He awaits you in his study.” 

The young girl ran off, with a od and a sulle 
to Carew. Hilliard waited a second, as if under 
the impression that Gerard might address him, 


| but firdirg himeelf mistakev, he quietly with- 





drew, followed by glances the reverse of amiable 
from Carew. 

“What on earth makes me dislike him ao 
much !” the young man muttered, as he restored 
the revolver to his ve and at the same time 
became aware that the rose he had placed in his 
buttonhole before breakfast had disappeared. He 
remembered noticing it while in the chapel, and 
decided he must have dropped it there. He 
would go and see if he could find it again, for bad 
not Elaine picked it, and was it not therefore 
sacred ?” 

He returned to the chapel, the key of which 
was still in his pocket ; it turned harshly in the 
rusty lock, telling of the little usage it was 
accustomed to, Carew's quick eye in search of 
the flower swept the uneven surface of the stone 
floor, which was here and there inlaid with brass 
tablets to the memory of those who slept beneath ; 
yes, there lay the rosebud close to the altar, on 
the very spot where he and Elaine had stood 


He picked it up, and was about replacing it in 
his coat when he noticed a stain on it—the deep, 
red atain of blood. The sight gave him « strange 
horror, and inyoluptarily he dropped the rose. 

How, and in what fashion had blood fallen 
upon it? It waa the first flower Elaine had 
given him, and it seemed a bad omen that it 
should be thus defiled. 

Rather hastily he left the chapel, and took his 
way to the wood. Elaine had mentioned a 
lightning-struck tree growing uear the spot where 
she had been so startled in the morning, and this 
proved a sufficient guide for him. 

With the keen eyes of a trained hunter he bent 
down to examine the earth, bushes, and fallen 
leaves In the vicinity, When he rose there wae 
a half incredulous look on his face, and he stood 
for some moments contemplating the mark of a 
footprint, the like of which he had certainly never 
thought to sce in an English forest, 

However, there it was, clear and distinct, and, 
keeping a careful watch on all sides the while, he 
fullowed the spoor until he came to» high walt 
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on the outekirts of the wood, which seemed to 
surround the gardens of a house, whose chimneys 
were just visible above it. Carew made a circuit 
of this wall, which was in no part Jeas than eight 
feet high, aad whose only entrance seemed to be 
a postern-door, thickly studded with cut iron 
nails. 

Tt was in front of this door that the footprints 
f the animal he had been tracking ceased, thus 
implying that it must have been let into the 
garden at this point, ] 

Carew looked up at tle wall and debated with 
himself. He did not quite relish the idea of 
ringing the long iron bell and stating the object 
f his visit to any servant who might answer his 

immone; on the other hand he wae not the 
man to give up a purpose at the first obstacle, 

r to go back to Elaine and confess _himeelf 

ronnlur ed. 

Ae he stood thinking he could nob help being 
struck by the utter silence thab seemed to, brood 
over toe buildings confronting him. Not a sound 
broke ib, no merry chatter of children or servants’ 
voices, no clucking of cocks and hens, or other 
country noises. Everything wae. still as the 
grave itself, until, allim a minute, a deep grow!, 
low and menacing, struck across it. 

Instantly Carew was on the alert, He had 
heard that sound before in the tropic hush of 
jungles, and he knew what it meant. It came 
from a short distance to hia right, divided from 
him by the wall, which at that point was partially 
covered with large, thick-stemmed ivy, 

lu another minute he had dragged himself up 
by the aid of the ivy and reached the coping, 

& by this means able to obtain a good view 
of the garden below. 

Oue quick glance showed him i+ was wild and 
uncultivated ; trees and shrubs had shot up into 
rouk luxuriance, weeds had choked the flower 
bdrders, moss and green stains covered the gravel 
maths; the house ftself was the picture of de- 

plation 

But he had not much time left for observation 
f ali these details, his attention being instantly 
riveted on a scene that was taking place within 
a few yards cf him—a scene that but for his 
own prompt sppsarance might have developed 

& tragedy. 

Oa the path beneath the over-arching branches 

f trees stood a young woman, with the broken 

‘ of a heavy chain in her hand ; ber attitude was 

e of helpless, frozen horror, sud her eyes were 
fixed on a more than half-grown panther crouch- 
ing within a few yards of her, his blazing eyes 
.olding hers, his tail lashing the gravel furiously, 
vhile he waited apparently in expectation of her 
next movement, 

She ewerved a little, perhaps half giddy with 
the strain, and this was the signal for him to 
spring. 

A low, shuddering cry broke from her lips, 
what her fate was to be, and closed her 
eyes in her despair, The next moment the 
sharp report of 4 revolver woke the echoes of the 
deserted old gardou, followed by another and yet 
another. 

Carew was t 
oue bullet only 


in! 


Sy ano 
Hoe y 


wary a sportaman to trust to 
ithough his firet had gone clean 
through the beast’: brain, . Experience had 
taught him the value of making assurance 
doubly sure ia such cases ag these. 

The girl opened her eyes, and saw bending 
over her a haudsome, grey-eyed stranger, while 
a f.ot or two away lay the great satin-skioned 
body of the panther—quite still and harmless now. 
She looked at it a minute, then back atv Carew, 
and taking his hand in hers, raed if to her 
ips. 

“Did great Visbuu send you down from 
Heaven to save my life!” she asked, and Carew 
siarted in amazement to hear the Hindoo deity 
spoken of with perfect seriousness, in a land 
where, except by the few, hie very name and 
atrributes are unknown, He looked at her 
with more attention than he had hitherto. be- 
stowed on her, aad ther an explanation of the 
mystery flashed across him, for evidently Tadian 
blood ran in her veins, although she was much 
fairer thau the majority of her countrywomen. 
Moreover, she was very beautiful—beautiful 
enough to set any man’s pulses throbbing the 


faster while she looked at him with those great 
soft brown eyes of hers, and held his hand 
between her smali taper fingers. She was 
dressed in European garb, except for a veil of 
some darkly transparent stuff, bordered with 
gold, which she wore on Her head, and which 
fell gracefully over her shoulders, Her: figu 
was tail and stately, and there,was in her 
demeanour a certain imperial air of command, 
which convinced the man that she mus 
be of high rank in her mative land. But what 
brought her here, under such circumstances ? 

Perhaps she divined something of what ‘was 
passing in his mind, for with one shuddering 
glance at the dead panther she beckoned Carew 
to accompany her tothe house. 

Here a great surprise awaited him. Ruinous 
and half falling to pieces as the outside looked, 
the interior was a dream of luxury. A white 
parbed Oriental atood near the door, silent and 
icamovable as a statue, the hal! iteelf wae covered 
with rugs of the richest and softest velvet, the 
walls screened with silken hangings, the windows 
shaded by brightly dyed curtains. Birds in 
gilded cages, and flowers in crystal vases, stood 
on pedestals, while in the middie a small 
fountain of scented water plashed musically in 
| ite basin, and scented the air with a delicious 
Bastern fragranee—languorous aud enervating, 

Passing thropgh the hall, the girl led the way 
to an inner apartment, yet more. gorgeously fur- 
nished, and motioned him to a couch, while she 
seated herself om & pile of cushions near. 

“You would ask me how,the panther came to 
be loose, is it. nob so?” she , the aplendour 
of her dark eyes stili fixed om his face. ‘Then, as 
he answered in the aflirmative, “ I will tell you. 
He wasgiven to me when he was a few weeks 
old—bis mother wae killed—~and I liked him as 
& plaything, and determined to try the experi- 
meut of training him. I thought I had suc- 
ceeded. He learned to know my voice, to listen 
for my footsteps, he was gentle and playful as 4 
kitten. Still, I always kept him chained up 
until this morning, when he got loose, and 
strayed into the wood there”~-pointing to it 
with her finger. “I followed, and was just in 
time to find him and bring him back. Bat I 
discovered that during his hour of liberty he 
had killed a lamb, and torn it to pieces, I 
suppose this roused the savageness of his nature, 
but he allowed me to bring him home and chain 
him up again. A little while ago I went to feed 
him, and found he had esgain broken loose from 
his chain. I put my hend out, and patted him 
as waa my wont, avd he licked it, but so roughly 
that the blood came.” She shivered, and showed 
him her wounded left hand, which up te now 
had been hidden in the folds of her veil, “Then 
I think I grew frightened, for the taste of blood 
had changed him from a docile pet to his native 
ferocity. He turned, and was on the point of 
attacking me, when you came tosave me, How 
did you know I was in danger?” 

“Tt heard the animal growling, and go I acaled 
the wall,” he replied, and she asked him no 
further questions as to what brought him to the 
house. Indeed, she seemed to. take for granted, 
quite simply, that his coming was the result of 
some providential ingpiration specially exercised 
on her behalf. 

“Do you live here?” he. asked, letting his 
eye wander round curiously. 

She nodded, 

“ But you have not been here long” he wen! 
on, thinking that if they had known they had 
such a strange. neighbour Sir Richard or Elaine 
would have been sure to mention the cireum- 
atance, 

“ Not long.” 

There was a brevity in these answers that 
made Carew suspect his questions were nob very 
welcome. Nevartheless, he went on, 

“Tam staying at. Wyndeliff Castle. . Perhaps 
you know the Wyndoliffs ¢” 

Some subtle change—he could hardly describe 
ib even to himself—~passed over her face, but 
there was no hesitation in her reply. 

“T do not know them, i kuow. none, of my 
neighbours, neither do I wish to know them, It 
is seldom I venture beyond tbese grounds which 
the wall you scaled bounds, and I receive no 











visitors, I shall make an exception in your 
favour. Whenever you come you will be per- 
mitted to enter, and welcomed,” 

This was said with the graciousness of an em- 
press conferring a favour, of whose reception 
she had no doubt, And yet mingled with it was 
avother emotion, sweeter, gentler, more womanly. 
Her eyes sought his, and Carew was avery with 
himself inasmuch as he felt a slight red mount- 
ing to his cheek, 

“You are very good,” he murmured, “ You 
have not told me your name yet.” 

" My name is Heera, When you «ome to the 
gate you will give three pulls at the hanging 
bell in quick succession, and it will be an open 
sesame, But there is one thing I demand of 
you, and it is that you mention to no one that 
you have been here-—-that you keep my presence 
secret. Willeyou promise?” 

Somewhat dered, he gave tho required 
promise, and Heera clapped her hands, in answer 
to which signal the white robed servant entered. 
She, addressing him in Hindustanee, ordered 
him to bring fruits and ipes—for the mornin 
was unusually hot. , Directly he had depirte 
she turned.and looked at Carew. 

“ You understood what I said—I see it in your 
face,” she exclaimed, quickly, and perhaps with 
e shade of annoyance. “Tell me how you 
learned my language,” 

He replied that he had travelled a good deal 
in the gery Pe: a he was nob given %o 
talking of bis achievements, she contrived to 
obtain from him a fairly exhaustive sketch of his 
career, Afterwards he was angry with him- 
self—when the spell of her presence was re- 
moved—-but while he was with her ib seemed 

uite natural to let her ask him what question 
sz would, As last, however, he rose, and 
glanced at hie watch; he was rather dismayed 
to find how late it was, 

* They will be oe what has become of 
me,” he observed, as he wished ber good-bye. 

“ They!’ Who are ‘they?’” she asked, 
with a swift resentment which amused him. 

“Sir Richard Wyndcliff and his daughter.” 

"What is the daughter like—is she beauti- 
ful?” 

“Very,” briefly responded Carew, who, strange 
to say, was rather annoyed at.the question. 

Perhaps Heera saw this, and was prevented by 
it from pursuing the subject. As her visitor 
was going out, while the Hindoo servant held the 
curtain aside for him to pass through, she said 
in Eaglish,— 

“You will come and see me again soon?” 
and at his afirmative answer she smiled, 


a 


CHAPTER V. 
A DECLARATION. 


Genirp felp considerably puzzded as he pur- 
sued. his way towards the Castle, for he foresaw 
difficulties which might arise in consequence of 
the promise Heera had obtained from him, [laine 
would be sure to ask the reault of his mission, 
and he hated having to conceal anything from 
her, Still, on the other hand, he must, keep 
faith with the. beautiful foreigner who had 
aroused both his interest aud his curiosity. 

What had brought ber here, living in a rufgous 
old house, and yet surrounded with all the mag- 
nificance of Oriental luxury, and why was she 
anxious her presence should remain a secret ? 

These wonderings were chased from his mind 
as he entered the grounds of the Castle by the 
sight of Elaine coming to meet him, and looking 
whiter than usual. a 

“Oh, Tam so glad you have come back!” she 
exclaimed, stopping while the colour retarned to 
her cheeks, ‘ When luvcheon time came and 
you kad not’ arrived I grew so frightened. 
thought something had happened to you, and if 
it had it would have been my fault! I was om 
my way to the wood a look for you. You are 
aure you are not hurt?” 

“ Guite eure,” and he smiled’ ‘into her up- 
turned eyes; “but it was very good of you to 
think so much of my welfare.” 

A deep blush srrept across the fairness of her fate 
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—almost painful in its intensity. $he drew a 
little farther back from him, and h@r manner, 
when she spoke next, was not free from.a faint 
tinge of reserve. He saw that he had made a 
mistake. Her girlish modesty was alarmed— 
ahe was afraid she had done wrong in letting 
him see her apprehension on his behalf. 

“J have something to tell you,” he weat on, 
quickly, in order toreavsure her. “ You will not 
be troubled by the sight of the monster who 
terrified you this morning, He is dead.” 

“ Dead ! who killed him ?” 

“| did, by means of the little toy I showed you 
just now. i It was @ panther, one that bad. evi- 
dently escaped from confinement, They are 
envage beaste, almost as bad as tigers, and my 
impression is that they are untamable, though 
i have heard of fustances to the contrary.” 

“ But where did it come from?” asked Elaine, 
very naturally. Then, as Gerard simply shrugged 
his shoulders by way of reply, ehe added, “I 
thought panthers were Indian animals of the 
ieopard tribe.” 

“ They are found in India, in Africa, and even 
in Persia, and they vary in size tremoendtoualy, 
as they do in colour, There are black leoparda, 
spotted leopards, and even white ones, though 
they sre rare. ‘This special animal was a spotted 
one, bat it was not fully grown or you might 
have fared rather worse at its hands wher it met 
you. Thank Heaven, it was #01" ho added, 

lously. 
: By ‘hie time they had reached the terrace, 
when they were met by Sir Richard, who looked 
worn and worried, aud was accompanied by a tall, 
rather stout man, with a reddish face, who stared 
iusolently af Elaine, sud then whispered some- 
thing to the Baronet, 

The latter started, bit his lip, and with evi- 
dent reluctance called his daughter, 

‘Tlaine, this gentleman wishes to be intro- 
duced to' you. Mr, Tracstme—Miss Wyndcliff.” 

The young girl bowed, and professed vot to 
notice the hand extended by her new acquaint- 
auee, who, to judge by the rings he wore, and 
his heavy watch-chain, seemed to haves weakness 
for jewellery, 

He was not a bad-looking man—he wa: even 
houdsome, after @ florid comrmaon-place atyle ; but 
there could bé ‘no doubt that he was intensely 





vulgar, and Elaine took the firsh opportunity | 


of escaping from him. 

“T wonder who he can be, and why papa 
allows him to'come here,” she enid, as she re- 
joined Carew, who had waited in the ha’! for 
her, “I have never spoken to bim before; but I 
have seen him once or twice, and after each visit 
papa seems to be so depressed and wretched, I 
have oftea pugzled over what his business is,” 

She was destined to know—too soon, alas ! 

In the’ afternoon she and Lady Alma and 
Gerard drove off in'the pony carriage to a ruin 
some three milés away, where they arranged a 
picnic, 

Sir Richard .was to have been included in the 
party, but he excused himself, and as Lady Alma 
was provided with a novel in which she professed 
to take the deepest interest it followed that the 
two young people Weré thrown a good deal into 
each other's socieby; and one of them, ab least, 
thoroughly enjoyed it, 

The afternoon was perfect, tha sun shone io a 
sky of fleckless blue, the foliage, just touched by 
sutumn’s gorgeous finger, blazed in all the 
splendour of gold and scarlet, a faint blue. haze 
awrapped the distant hills, in the orchards 
damsons were ripening, apples.crimaoning amongst 
taeir green leaves, wreaths of briony twined their 
clustered red berries fn the hedges, the air was 
sett and balmy as @ caress, 

{wo or three hours* uniaterrupted converse in 
‘ack a gcene and under such conditions did more 
towards perfecting an intimacy than as many 
weeks of ordinary intercourse, and Carew found 
it difficult to believe that two days ago he had 
known Elaine only by name. 

They returned home by a different route, and 
0a their way passed a high grey wall, shove which 
ne or two chimneys were visible, 

_ Gerard recognised it at once as the front of the 
‘ouse he bad visited that morning, and it was 


with a certain awkwardness that he asked his 
companion who lived there. 

** No one,” she susweredat once.  Itis called 
the Rookery ; but I believeeven the rooke have 


since I can remember, in consequence of the last 
owner having committed suicide there, J think 
T have heard there is a caretaker; but even of 
that Iam not sure, Does it not look prison-like 
with that insurmountable wall all round?” 

‘*Does it belong te your father?” 

“No. Ita owner fa some one in London; I 
forget his name. Is joins my father’s property, 
and I have sometimes wondered he did not buy 
it, but he has never tried to do so,”’ 

Tne fact was money was not too plentiful at 
Wyndcliff Castle, and though Sir Richard had 


tually prevented him from trying to add to his 
estate. 


When they got back to the Castle they found 
Mr, Transome still there, and Sir Richard an- 
nounced that he would extend his visit for two 
or three days, 

Lady Alma put up, her glaseos, and stared at 
the new comer in the insolent fashion highly- 
bred ladies occasionally affect, after which she 
did not condescand to take the smallest notice of 
him, and as during the evening Elaine was appro- 
priated by Carew, it followed that the stranger 
had to depend on Sir Richard himself for enter- 
tainment, 

“What.a horrid. man!’ exclaimed Lady 
Alma to her nephew, as she was bidding bim 
good-night ; and she pointed with her fan in the 
direction of Transome, “I don't think he can 
have found it very lively here to-night---perhaps 
he will curtail his visit in consequence.” 

But in this hope she was disappointed, for at 
the end of 4 week he was: still at the Castle, and 
showed no signs of departure. 

His time was mostly spent in walking about 
the estate accompanied by Sir Richard, who grew 
each day more careworn and harassed. 

The writing of his book was at a s‘andatill, 
though the secretary was busily engaged in 
tasking the necessary notes and quotations for 
it—an occupation which he seemed to find 
entirely engrossing, for he rarely left the library, 
except at mealtimes, 

Gerard, meanwhile, had kept a pretty keen 
watch on him, which for three or four days had 
been without result, On the fifth night, however, 
an episode occurred with which he felt convinced. 
Hilliard had something to do. 

Carew was an extremely light sleeper, and 
moreover had gob into the habit of reading in 
bed, so that it often happened he did not get to 
sleep until two or three o’tlock in the morniug. 
On this special night he was lying awake, when 
his ear was caught by the faintest possible sound 
of someone moving outside.in the passage. 

He had left off reading and put his light out, 
s0 the room was in complete darkness ; moreover 
the door was uvlocked, and Gerard’s hand moved 
softly to the revolver which lay in its case on 
the table. by his bedside. 

He had an idea someone was on the point of 
entering the room, and in order to put them off 
their guard he simulated the deep and regular 
breathing of a sleeping man. 

However, the minutes passed by and no other 
sound followed, and nearly half-an-hour had 
elapsed before he rose quietly, slipped on some 
clothes,; and very cautiously went into the 
corridor, which was deserted and quiet as the 
grave—-as was indeed the rest of the house. 

After a moment's hesitation he stole downstairs, 
thinking it was most probably the secretary who 
had left the house, and deiermiaing to see what 
his object was. 

He decided that. Hilliard would not riek the big 
front door, but would in all likelihood make use 
of the small postern om the east side of the 
Castle, and towards this he accordingly went, 

On his way he had ‘to’ pass a room. which 
Elaine, when she had showed him over the 
house, had told him. was kept locked, inasmuch 
as it contained all the family documents, and an 
old muniment chest which, she said, he ought to 


gee on account of its antiquity. 





‘ “Bat,” she added, “papq, always keeps the 


deserted it now. It.has been unoceupied ever. 


contrived to disguise this fact fairly well it effec- | 


key Jocked up, and hardly ever enters the room, 
while I have only been ip it abou! three times in 
uy life.” 

To Carew's great astonishment, as he passed 
the room he saw a faint line of I'ght ieeuing from 
beneath the door ! 

It disappeared, and after an interval showed 
iteelf again, thus convincing the watcher that ib 
proceeded froma dark lantern. 

The young man put his ear to the keyhole 
and listened intently—he could see nothing, for 
the aperture had been carefully covered over with 
come material which effectually screened ib—but 
presently he caugh? the faint echo of whispered 
voices, Then there must be two people within | 

Carew did not take long to make up bis mind. 
Sir Richard must know what was going on 
under hie roof ; moreover, if he proceeded with 
caution he might trap the delinquents. 

In another few minutes he had awoke the 
baronet, aud riefly given him tho position of 
affairs, 

At firat Sir Richard was incredulous, 
declaring that the lock of the room was a very 
peculiar one, aud impotsible to force, and thab 
the key had never ouce jeft his’ possession ; 
nevertheless he prepared to accompany the young 
man downstairs, and presently they both stood 
in front of the door, which he proceeded to open 

To Gerard’s consterration the room was empty. 

Sir Richard turned to him with a half-annoyed, 
half amused smile, 

“You have been dreaming, Carew. I thought 
ib wasa stranga thing if an entrance had been 
effected. ferides, what would burglars want to 
gebin here for? There igno money, or anything 
valuable for them to take away—nothing but a 


| musty old lot of letters and papers.” 


Gerard did not relish being made a foo! of any 
more than other people; he ground his teeth 
in silent rage, acknowledgiag that at the present 
moment he occupied that unenviadle pusition 

“ Tt’s that confounded secretary of youra !” ha 
exclaimed, angrily. 
here. I'm sure of it.’ 

“What Hilliard?" queried the aronet, look 
ing displeased. * He’sa the most obliging and beat 
tempered fellow in the world, quite incapable of 
mischief of avy kind. Still we can easily put 
your suspicion to the proof by going to his rooim 
and seeing if he is there.” , 

They did so, and found the secretary fast 
asleep. After that Gerard felt he could say ov 
more ; #0 ke parted from bis host in a temper fa 
from amiable, and went back to bed again, 
muttering to himself,—- 

“All right, Mr. Hilliard! You have scored « 
point this time, but next time you won't be so 
fortunate, perhaps.” For, in spits of having seeu 
the eecretary in bed, he felt pretty sure that it 
was he who had been in the munimen’ 
room, and, moreover, with a companfon. As to 
his companion’s identity, it was of cours 
impossible to hazard a guess, 

The next morning, when they met at break 
fast, nob a word was said regarding the night's 
adventure, Hilliard was calm and inscrutable a 
usual, and apparently uvcouscious that he wa: 
being watched narrowly by Carew, while Six 
Richard himself seemed annoyed at his guest + 
‘ oficlouanesa,” as he termed it to himself, M 
Trangome was loud sud “jolly,” and appeare 
to. take a particular pleasure in addressiny 
remarks to Lady Alma, although her manne 
was of the coldest, and her replies the briefest 
Elaine, vaguely consciove of sume elements of 
discord which bad arisen in their midst, was ver; 
quiet. After the meal was over she slipp- 
away, a4 was ber custom, to look after her flowers 
in the conservatory, and hither, in a little while 
Gerard followed her. He found her bendir, 
over s tuberose, looking herself as fair and frei 
as some tall, white lily. 

"This plant Is really going to b'ossom at last 
I was beginning to despair of it,” she eaid to 
him, gaily. “Ins week iv will have « full-blow: 
flower.” 

“Which I, alas! shall not be here to see,” he 
remarked, watching her keenly 30 as to loze uv 
change of expression on ber part. 





She started, and he fancied grew a shade 
paler, 


“He's up tosomo mischief . 
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But why are you going so soon?” she asked, 
trifling with a spray of heliotrope she had 
picked, and scattering its scented petals on the 
teesellated tiles with which the conservatory was 
paved, while the rich fringes of her lids ewept 
her cheeks and hid her eyes. 

“ Soon do you call it? I shall have been here 
nearly a fortnight, and I believe my aunt has 
made arrangements to go to Scotland, So far as 
l am concerned the time has passed swiftly as a 
dream-——I with it had all to come over again |” 

He epohe with such fervour that a faint colour 
mantled in her cheek, and she did not angwer 
quite directly. When she did her voice was 
rather tremulous, 

“Tam gldd you have enjoyed your visit to 
Wyndcliff.” 

“ And—may I flatter myself, that you will 
miss me when I am gone }” 

He had come nearer, so near that bis arm 
touched ber dress, and he could see the quick 
rise and fall of her bosom. His heart thrilled 
with exultant rapture, and when she remained 
silent he put his hand on her shoulder, and 
turned his face towards him. 

“ Elaine— darling—speak to me-—tel) me I am 
not preeumptuous in hoping that you have learned 
to care for me alittle! For I love you with my 
whole heart, I ask for nothing better than to 
devote my life to your service, Ah, darling, 
darling, words are weak when a man pute his 
whole heart in them—they cannot convey 
one tithe of what I really feel. You are the 
firsb woman I have ever loved, and you will be 
the last)” 

He felt her tremble in his grasp. Yery slowly 
she lifted her bowed head, and in her face he 
read his answer. 

Then came to both that breath of the “ rose of 
Paradise,” which comes to all of us, once in our 
lives—and once only ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PREDICTION 

Tuart same afternoon Carew sought Sir Richard 
in the library, and boldly asked him for his 
daughter's hand. Strange as it may appear, the 
baronet seemed surprised, for though Lady Alma 
bad eeen very clearly how things were drifting 
he had been too engrossed iu hia own private 
worries to pay much attention to the love affair 
enacted under his eyes 

Gererd could not flatter himself that he waa 
pleased, either, for after listening to the young 
man’s speech he got up from the chair and 
began restleesly to pace the room. 

“It is impossible, quite impossible,” he 
exclaimed at last, ‘Klaine must marry 4 rich 
man, and you do not come under that denomi- 
nation,” 

“My income is over a thousand a-year, which 
though it cannot be called wealth ie not exactly 
poverty,” the young man returned, growing red 
under his tan. ‘“ Besides, I don’t think the 

1estion of money entered into our calculation, 
We love each other too well for that,” 

“ Tbere are other things in the world besides 
love, Elaine at my death will be the sole repre- 
nentative of the Wyadcliff family, and she must 

© wealthy enough to keep up her position. No, 
Carew. I like you very well, and under other 
circumstances would welcome you for my son-in- 
aw, but as matters are at present I must abso- 
lutely decline your proposal.” 

.od in epite of ali Gerard’s entreaties he 
remained firm on the point, and the young man 
“otreated almost in despair, Bub it was at this 
crisis Elaine showed the stuff ehe was made of. 

When she had heard her lover’s account of the 
interview in the library she grew pale indeed, 

ut there was an expreesion of stedfast resolution 

n her face that somehowaltered thecharacter of it 

turned her from a childinto a woman. As he 
finished speaking she came and put her two 
ands on his shoulders. 

"To me,” she said, quietly, love is the 
greatest power in the world, and I cannot re- 
10unce it even at father’s command. If he 
will not let me marry you I must obey, but I 


my 





shall still continue te love you, and I will never 
become the wife of anyone else.” 

" My darling!” he cried, and he caught her 
to him, in a sudden fervent embrace, from which 
she presently disengaged herself to go to the 
library and plead her own cause with Sir 
Richard. 

Her eloquence and determination startled her 
father, She bad always been so docile that he 
was quite unprepared for her taking such a firm 
attitude; moreover, he saw that she meant 
every word she uttered. 

“I do not want wealth,” she said, in conclusion. 
“ Money weighs for very little in com with 
the love of a man like Gerard Carew.” 

She stopped at the sight of Sir Richard’s — 
gard face, and came and knelt at his side, while 
she caugh® his hands in hers. 

“ Papa, darling, there is something behind all 
this which I cannot understand. Forgive me if 
I have spoken disobediently. I have not meant 
todoso. You know I would not grieve you for 
all the world if I could help it.” 

She ended with a half sob, and pressed her lips 
againet his hand, which was wet with his tears. 

“I know, I know, Elaine,” he groaned, “ you 
are the best daughter man ever had, and it goes 
to my heart to deny you = but if you 
only knew the position in which I find myself 


«Tell me, papa,” she interrupted eagerly. 
“ Surely it is my right to share your sorrows.” 

At first he refused, but finally her entreaties 
prevailed, and he made s confession to which she 
listened with s dismay that she did her best to 
hide, She was silent for a few minutes after he 
ceased}; then she said in a low tone,—- 

“You mean, then, that you are hopelessly ia 
debt ; that Wyndcliff Castle aod all its estates 
are mortgaged to this Mr. Transome, and that 
we are liable at any moment to be turned out— 
homeless, penniless } ” 

He assented by a movement. Words would 
not come. He was es proud man, proud of his 
name, his family, bis old home, and his upto 
now unblemished reputation. It seemed to him 
that at this moment he drained the cup of degra- 
dation to ita dregs. 

A moment later Elaine’s arme were round his 
neck, his head was drawn down to her shoulder, 
her fresh young lips were pressed tenderly to 
his. 


"Poor father, how you must have suffered ! 
And you bore it ali alone. It will be better now, 
for I shall shall share it with you. Tell me bow 
it all happened.” 

It was simple enough. The estate was already 
burdened when Sir Richard succeeded to it, and 
with the idea of cleariog it he had embarked in 
speculations which held out golden promises thnt 
were never fulfilled. Year after year his debte 
grew heavier, and now to get rid of them seemed 
hopeless, 

“T have been as careful as I could,” he ex- 
claimed in self-extenuation. “We have lived 
wee gens I have neither visited nor enter- 
tained. I should not have had Lady Alma here 


| if she had not written and announced she was 
| coming, 


After that it was impossible to put 
her off, If you only married a very rich man, 
Elaine, things might come right yet,” he said, 
wistfully, and then he sighed at the look of dis- 
tress that hls words brought into his daughter's 
face, 

She, meanwhile, was gathering up her ener- 
gies to face the situation. Ih was a well-nigh 
desperate one, she confessed, but her courage did 
nod fail, Presently she turned to her father 
with faint smile. 

“Do you remember the old prophecy, father / 
We have often laughed at it, but the first par®, 
at any rate, seems to have come true,” and she 
repeated the verse which had been handed down 
in the Wyndcliff family for generations—, 


" The Wyndcliff luck shall have “bbed away, 
To the of death, and griia decay, 
And the hand of a maiden, young and fair, 
Shall track good fortune, and it there.” 

“I'm sure I don’t know why you repeat 
doggrel like that at such a serious moment,” 


muttered Sir Richard, irritably. 





"Do yon call it ‘doggrel’ papa? It seemed to 
me to contain some hope for the future, Perhaps 
I am the maiden alluded to,” 

He caught eagerly at the suggestion. 

“Perhaps so. It is in your power to retrieve 
the fortunes of the family, but you must give up 
Carew in order to do it. Shall I youa 
secret, Elaine Mr, Transome is in love with 
you, and ata word of encouragement would be 
at your feet.” ‘ 

“That word will never be spoken,” cried the 
girl hastily. 

“JT do not see why vot. He is immensely 
wealthy, and only last night he told me that if 
you consented to become his wife, he would give 

ou the title-deeds of Wyndcliff which he now 

olds, as your marriage gift. Think of it, Elaine. 
What a simple way out of our troubles! I did 
not intend mentioning this to you just yed; he 
and I agreed that it would be better to wait for 
a few months, as you are so young, but you have 
forced my hand by this affair with Carew. Won’t 
you consent gh ot him up, Elaine?” 

“Oh, paps, don’t ask me that! Let us think 
over the situation quietly and calmly, leaving 
my marriage altogether out of it. I wand you 


we and now you ake let Mert? o* aoe 
opelesaly enou gave 8 V3 
she asked for, and she was forced to confess that. 
there was indeed no way of escape, shorb of 
leaving the Castle penniless, and seeing every 
acre of the estate pass into strange hands, 

For some time she sat with her head bent in. 
deep thought, then she said suddenly,— 

“ Hav'n't I heard you speak of some lost trea- 
sure of fabulous value that belonged to your 
mother, and which after her death ? 
Is there no chance of our tracing it?” 


with some difficulty from bis court, bringing | 
with her 8 magnificent necklace of diamonds 
that had been given her by the prince, I reco} 
lect seeing her wear it once, and being 

dazzled by ite splendour ; and I remember, too, 
having a boyish impression that my father hated 
the eight of it, My mother was dressed in a 
gorgeous brocaded ready for some country 
ball, the diamonds round her throat. In the 
centre of the necklace was tn immense pinkish 
sort of jewel, which she told me had once been 
the eye of an Indian idol, and which was eup- 
posed to have the power of bringing a curse on 
apy human owner, 

“ My father begged her to be silent when ehe 
said thie, and he shuddered. That same nigh? 
she returned from the ball stricken with fever, 
and a few days later she died, I remember his 
grief was terrible to witness. He did not long 
survive her, but when a search was made 
amongst his effects for the Indian diamonds, they 
could not be found. All the rest of the family 
jewels were in this set alone had die- 
appeared, but on his death-bed he made some 
allusion to a paper he had writcea which had 
reference to it, and which would explain its mys- 
tery. That paper was lost, but the old solleitor 
who had charge of my father’s affairs declared 
it to.be hia impression that the diamonds were 
somewhere beneath the roof of the Castle, and 
that their whereabouts would some time be dis- 
covered. Of couree, he based his on the 
disjointed sentences that had fallen my 
fathers tips during his @lners. Unfortunate; 
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his prophecy has never been fulfilled, ad we are 
as far off as ever from the hiding-piace of the 
diamonds.” 

“ What was their value?” asked Elaine, rather 
breathlessly, 

‘‘A hundred thousand pounds—enough to 
clear my estete from all its liabilities, and leave 
a very fair But what is the use of 
talking of i ,, jewels are lost beyond all 


chance of recovery. 
gee oe One, Daas) | caltenel Se 
springing u peatine eyes, 
pia Ben > fi gebthong “T have a conviction 
that Ghose diamonds will be found, and be the 


region of death and grim — 
I can’t quite fathons that yet, but I shall later 
on, ‘ And the hand of 4 maiden, your and fair’ 
—which I must take to mean m ~~‘ Shall 
track good fortune, and find it 3 . 
papa, oo as plain as plain can be, Don’t you 
see itt’ 

Before Sir Richard had time to reply a slight 
noise near the door attracted Elaine's attention. 
A screen was placed in front of it to keep off 
the draught, and it seemed to her as if this still 
vibrated with a touch that had been given it. 
She crossed the room swiftly, and was just in 
time to see the retreating figure of the secretary 
vanishing along the passage. 

(To be continued.) 





—_—_— 
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EVA’S LOVE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TuEre are those persons—pitifully few and far 
between, it is true—-who have the power of utter 
self-forgetfulneas, the power of being happy in 
the happiness of othere, and to this class Jack 
Anstruther belonged, if ever roortal did. It must 
have been to those like him of whom our Lord 
spoke, when he referred to “ entertaining angels 
unawares.” 

Toffis was delighted when he saw his master’s 
face, what Madame Honora could have 
had to do with it he could not quite understand. 
He listened to their rather enigmatical conversa- 
tion as she walked beside his chair, for she had 
— a carriage, knowing it to be difficult for 

a. 

“Tam going to leave here,” he said, as 
they paused before le dat “You will 
prefer to see her alone. But remember what I 
have sald,—TI shall expect all the tears to be over 
upon my return at two. Iam te be the aut crat 
on this occasion.” 

“Come with ms," she arged, but he shook 
bis head, amilingly. 

Re he answered. ‘I have another call to 
ma’ e,” 

She did not hesitate longer—she was too 
anxious for that, but ascended the steps, He 
waited until the servant had answered her ring. 
She smiled back at him, though he could eee even 
at that distance that there were tears in her eyes, 
pi gave yg another address, and still 
wonderingly, 4 never questioning, Toffrs 
trudged off, pushing the chair before him. 

It was to Percy Jack was not able 
to delay his precious news longer. He caught 
the young man as he was. descending the step, 
aod as P paused beside hie chair, he 
exclaimed,— 

“T say, old man, I waa just going to call 
opon you. Ib isn’t often that I do the fashion- 
able. Can't you come back for half aa hour !” 
_. Isit anything particular, Jack! Because if 
it isn’t I've an engagement that won't keep, and I 
will call upon you later in the day for a chat,” 

“ You've got no engagement half so important 
as this,” returned Jack. ‘ Toffts will take me 
op, aud then send a telegram for you or keep 
the sppolatment if needs be, Imust see you.” 








“Oh, very well. My engagement was with 
your sister, and-——” 

“Ob, hang my sister!” exclaimed Jack, 
inelegantly. ‘Besides, I’ve got no sister, and 
never had one. Take me up the steps, Toffts. 
I've just got hold of you in time, Percy, to 
prevent your making an infernal fool of yourself, 
and I am thankful for it.” 

‘* What doyou mean?” inquired Percy. 

But Jack set his lips resolutely and aid not 
speak until Toffts had rolled his chair into Percy’s 

tting-room, thea he looked up at his man with 
a frown that did not deceive Toffts as to his 
absolute good naturs. 

‘* Never mind about the telegram, Toffts. Ib 
will wait. Go soywhere you like, and come back 
in about half ao hour.” Then when the man 
had disap he turned to Percy, “ Give me 
a cigar, you, or a glass of brandy, or any- 
thing you like! I’m beginning to feel all 
tuckered out, as the old women say.” 

Percy went himself to a cupboard and got 
both, then seated himeelf opposite Jack, lighted 
& cigar, and looked at him through the blue 
clouds of smoke, 

“When you are quite ready to relieve my 
curiosity, I shall be obliged,” he said, indifferently. 
“Tt is natural that I should have a trifle after 


your words. 

“Umph!” muttered Jack. “Look here, I 
hear you've been an sas of yourself by 
proposing to Olga. Is that true?” 

P moved uncomfortably. 

ry lieve—there fs an—sngagemeni,” he 
stamutered, 

“Ob, Lsee! She has proposed to you. Well, 
Vm not so much aurprised now. You must 
admit, old man, that after your confidentia) con- 
versation with me in my atudio that [ have 
some small right to know the facts of the case, 
What are you going to do about marrying one 
woman, when your heart is irrevocably given to 
another ¢” 

“That is dead and buried for ever |’ exclaimed 
Percy, bitterly, “Eva has put an eternal 
barrier between herself and me, more potent far 
than the one that existed before. She is 
married,” 

Jack sat up very straight in his chair and 
locked at his companion hard and earnestly. 

“When did t happen ?” he inquired, 
sententiously. 

“ Yesterday at noon.” " 

“Fanny!” muttered Jack. ‘I happened to 
be with her yesterday at noon, She didn’t look 
in the least like a bride, Fact is, she was under 
the doctor's care, and was lying on a sofaina 
a gown, unable to get up.” 

Pee. hat ate you talking about!’ gasped 
arcy. 


*T saw her again last night,” continued 
Jack, im rbably, “and she certainly said no- 
thing about having been married. Who in 
thunder told you all that rot, anyway?” 

The tone of the last sentence was very 
different, Ib might have brought a smile to 
Percy's stiff lips if the circumstances had been 
different, but as it was he saw nothing amusing 
in ft. 

“ Olga,” he led, shortly. 

“x might have known it!” cried Jack, his 
eyes flashing, ‘That girl is nothing short of a 
devil, But for an accident she would have 
accomplished her infernal designs, and once your 
wife—well hang it! she is beyond bs Reveal 
hension, I don't know what she promise 
herself |” 

“ For the love of Heaven, Jack, don’t —_ in 
enigmas!” exclaimed Percy, breathlessly. 
“Tell me what you mean? Is not Eva married? 
And why did she leave your house? Was it nob 
to avoid me?” 

“Yes, perhaps, In fact, I think that was the 
very reason ; but it was compulsion used by that 
creature you were insulting enough to call my 
sister. Confound it, Percy ! I should have told 

ou long ago if you hadn't said that. I see she 
Co been imposing upon you with no end of lies. 
She turned Eva out of our house in the night, 
and none of us—that is neither my father nor I 
—knew anything about it until we discovered 





her quite by accident in the street yesterday 
morning fainting from hunger.” 

“Good heavens! I passed her in the street 
yesterday morning myself. [ did not speak to 
her because Olga had told me it was her desire 
that I should not,” 

* Talk about the ‘Queen of Liars,’ ” ojaculated 
Jack, with disgust “I haven't got time to 
unfold the whole truth now, but I know where 
Eva is, and I am ready te take you to herif you 
want to go. Do yout Are you quite sure that 
you will make her your wife, knowing that this 
story of her mother’s life will be told in all its 
odious details to the whole world ? Are you quite 
sure, Perey }"’. 

He was leaning forward earnestly, looking 
with atrained eagerness into the handsome face 
of his friend. A wild excitement burned in 
Percy’s dark eyes. He could scarcely control 
himself, 

“ What is all the world to me compared with 
her love?” he exclaimed, fervently. “ Whai do 
I care so that I may shield and protect her? Waa 
she to blame! Is it not my right, my duty, to 
save her from my father’s crime’ !t is nob ber 
mother I biame, but my father-—-my father ; and 
it is she who must forgive. Jack, put yourself {in 
my place, and ask what you would do, Should it 
be love or honour, which }” 

Jack leaned back snd raised his hand to his 
eo pathetically ; but there was no hesitation In 


manner, 

“Look here, Percy,” he said, slowly, “ we'll 
waive that question for a time, because I've got 
something to tell you—somethiug which ! believe 
it is right that you should know. It is for Eva's 
sake that I tell you, though it will injure your 
father iu your estimation. Loving my father ox 
I do, that would kill me. He has been my every- 
thing in my life—mother, friend, even lifs iteelf. 
Bat with you it is different, You have the 
whole world, health, stalwart strength, and 
besides that—-a censure of your father has 
already grown up {ia your heart. I bate to tell 
you anything that wil! further hurt him ; bub fb 
is but just to others that you should know, [ 
have discovered a secret connected with his life, 
Percy—one which he should have told you long 
ago, but perhaps had not the courage to do ao. 
There is one thing that I have learned with 

t force of late, and that Is that we 
ve not the right to judge of another's tempta- 
tion.” 

** Don’t try to apare me Jack. Only tell me,” 

* Your father is married.” 

oe Te--—."’ 

“ Madame Honora—yes. 

"a Thank Heaven he has righted that wrong at 

t 1 ” 

‘No, be haa nob, Percy. I should have come 
to you with delight io my beart and have told 
you as glad tidings had that been true. It is 
not. He has righted no wong. The wrong stil 
stands, more glaring, more hideous than oa the 
day that it was committed, blighting young lives 
as well sa old, tearing young hearts. This 

took place ten years ago, and has nob 
been acknowledged yet; but his victim could 
bear the strain no longer. Her duty to her child 
demanded that she should break faith with the 
man who had deceived and betrayed ber, She 
told me half an hour ago, She has gone to tell 
Kiva now. Eva is the daughter of an honourable 
woman, Percy—more honourable that you or [ 
could ever dream of being, more honourable than 
the world could ever understand. She has stood 
by her word, though it has broken her heart, 
Eva fs the daughter of your etep-mother, but 
that places no barrier between you. Shall you 
still make her your wife” 

“Before all the world, if she will let me. 
Somehow I am not surprised at what you have 
told me, I read truth in Honora Mavier's 
face the night I met herin the country, ut 
what shall I easy of my father, the man who has 
acted so cowardly a part, the man who has 
betrayed the woman who trusted him, the liar, 
the-———" 

“Don’t, Percy! You will live to regret it! 
Has not this been a lesson tous all? If he has 
sinned, Heaven will know how to punish ; then 
let Heaven have its way.” 
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‘You ack more thanishuman, You-——” 


“No, You will have your wife 
you desire?” 


for a moment Percy hesitated, then he went | 


toward Jack and put ont his hand, 
“ And you he asked, as the cther hand iell 
upon the boy’s shoulder, 
[ am not sure that I shall not be the happiest 
f all,’ be replied, brokenly.. “I have the 
blessed consciousness of having done my duty 
well. Ihave an engagement to lunch with Eva 
and your step-mother at two. There Ia just time 
to make it comfortably. Will you come)” 
The guestion did not require an answer: but 
ten minutes later Tcfise rolled the chair down the 
steps, and the two friends went away together. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Qnepian? to his instructions, it was two very | 


| only au April shower. 
What more do concealed,” 











The sun is not even 


She smiled at him even while he spoke, 

He is right; don’t mind me!” she cried, 
happily. ‘Iam so full of joy that I think my 
very heart would burst if it could not find 
relief, And just when [ had abanduned all hope 
of everything, too. Oh Jack, do let me kiss 
you! Please, please do!” ' 

She got up and went te him, regardless of the 
fact that her négligée wrapper was eizos too large 
for her, and looked curiously grotesque, She 
knelt beside his chair, and like a hero he sub- 
mitted to her caress. 

“T must make the moat of it,” he said, 
glancing ruefully at Percy, and covering his pain 
with a jest. “I suppose it is the last you are 
likely to permit me,” 

“Since I owe all I have or am ever likely to 
have to you, you.accuse me of great lack of 
gratitude,’ answered Percy, earnestly. 

“But where is Kate!” cried Eva, realizing 


smiling faces that Jack eaw when he had knocked | that they were upon ground that had better be 


and had been granted permission 
Ziva’a room, 

He had rolled in first, and a moment 
Percy followed, divested of his hat and 
stick. 

There was no suggestion of hysteria about the 
two women when they saw him. He went 
straight up to his father’s wife and kissed he 
upon the mouth, 

**} want to covgratulaie myseli 
possession of my sweet moter,” he said, gently, 
“and I know of no way 80 good as to assert my 
rights ab once, My only regret is tbat 1 have 
been cheated out of them for ten 
is @ loss Lh cannot easily be 
Dowbly my mother, are you not?” 

He threw a tender giance in Hyva’s 
and crossed to her at once. 


later 
walking- 


estimated, 


sction, 


Vhav ought I to say to you 


she was looking dumbly from him to Jack | 


aud back again, continuing the old suffering 
from which she had known uo relief for months, 
Jack came to her rescue at once, loving her far 
too well to prolong her misery for even one 
moment. 

‘It ia mo use, Eva,” he said, laughing to 
conceal his pain. “I couldn’t play the bighway- 
uu. My seilishuess was too great. i have 

hit your lover back to you, without a 

barrisr left--love without dishonour, 


and I shall expect you to thank me as I | 


exerve,” 

There were tears in her eyes now, 
her- nands from Percy and extended them to 
reaily the better of the two men, and no 
disloyalty was shown to Percy in the acknowledg- 
ment, 

“T never cana thank you as you deserve,” she 


to enter | avoided tor this day at least. 


upon the | 


‘You have been very cruel,” he said, softly. 





She took | 


* Dear Kate! My 
happiness could never be complete without the 
dear friend who stood by me and suffered and 
starved with me in the hour of my greatest need. 
Bat for her I should not ve here now, the 
happiest girlin the whole world. Les me find 
Kate!” 

She opened the door to the next room, and 
found her there. She called her in and presented 
her 


Kate smiled with winsome sweetness upon 


| thera all, but when she was presented to Percy, 
| @ light seemed to break in upon her. 
long years, Tb | 


“ Mies Master's fancce and her mother’s step- 
son,”’ explained Jack, in au aside, 
“ That explains the cause of the fainting attack 


' yesterday,” announced Kate, nodding her head fa 


an amused fashion at Eva. 

What!” questioned Percy. 

“You paseed us in the street. A moment 
later there was a burden deposited in my arms 
too heavy for me to bear and—well, I let it fall. 
The resuit--I rather fancy that all thie is the 
result, Another instance of the truth that it is 
an ill wind that blowe no good.’ 

Percy's band had stolen quietly to Eva's, and 
had pressed it beneath the voluminous folds of 
the n/gligée gown. Hie handsome eyes caressed 


r. 

Ralph Austruther came in a few minutes later, 
aud matters were explained to him. 

He glanced swiftly toward Jack, but one look 
into that warning eye was enough for the father. 
He bore his pain as silently as his son had done, 
marvelling at the courage of that burdened spirit 
to bear so heroically. 

*' My boy—”" he began, as they left the house 
together ; but Jack lifted bis hand wistfully co 


| coromand silence. 


has a out of town to-day, and will not be back 
until night. Then Percy is going to see him. It 
will be reve the order of things with o 
vengeance, will it not? The son taking the 
father to task fora ein committed 3” 

“Tf he has any conscience left ib will bleed,” 
raid Ralph Anstruther, softly, “Zam glad ib is 
he, and not T.” 

They found Olga jush emerging from ‘the 
drawing-room, not looking the picture of content- 
ment by avy means, and for’ the first time in his 
life Jack seemed ' possessed of a epicit of annoy- 
ance, , ; 

“ Ob, by the way, Olga,” he said, lightly, “I 
have to apologize to you for causing a young mau 
to break an appointment with you to-day. 
suppose I shall never be forgiven. In justice to 
him, he was jast leaving the door to keep it, 
when I overtook him. TI hope didn’t’ spoil any 
very great pleasure: but if I have, comfort 
yourself with the charitable reflection that it was 
for his happiness.” } 

She stood there looking at him like a thunder- 
cloud ; bub the smile only deepened on Jatk’e 
countenance. 

“You are pleased to be enigmatical,” she anid, 
sarcastically, 

“And you lack the patience to read enigmes, 
eh! All right. You shall have it straight. 
Perey told me about that ridiculous rubbish you 
told him yesterday—-you know, about Eva's 
marrige. I told him how absurd it all was, and 
be went there with me to juncheon; instead 
of keeping his appointment with yov, 
and ——” 

Jack was hurrging on at a bewildering rate 
atriving to tell it all ina single breath ; but Olga 
eut him short. 

Like a cyclone she tore at him, uttering such 
fierce denunciations as would look badly in print, 
aud not edifying even those most interested, 
until Ralph Anstruther took her forcibly by the 
arm, 

It must be confessed with chagria that Jack 
was rather enjoying the impotent fury. 

“How dare you!" cried her step-father, 
white with wrath. “You have not hesitated to 
lie, to traduce a pure and good girl, te impose 
yourself upon a young mau who: had no desire 
whatever to make you his wife, but you have 
absolutely threatened that if your infamous 
designs were interfered with you would air your 
grievan es in the courte. Be perfectly assured 
that no one cares in the least what you do, A 
creature such as you is uct worthy of any coa- 
sideration whatever; but remember that as long 
ay you remain beneath my roof you must behave 
yourself as nearly like a lady as ‘you can assume 
the manner that does not, by either birth or 
breeding, belong to you. You have hesitated at 
no low device by which your infernal dosires 


could be furtiered ; but you can -carry them no 
further, You must speak tomy sou as master of 
this house after me, aud any repetition of such 
language as you have been guilty of to-day will 
be punished as it deserves,” 

White with fury, gasping ‘for breath, yet 
absolutely unable to speak, Olga stood there for 
a minute, then turned and fled up the staire 
| straight to her mother’s room, 

She flang open the door, and stood there 
looking at her mother, who had turned to her in 


i Fanta S ~ shasl - i 
wot 
eae : - 


said, brokenly. ‘ Not if I were to try until the } 

day I died and a thousand years were awarded 

me, I should never have believed euch genersity 

as youre could exist, I owe uot alone my mother 
uu, but——”’ 

She paused, her eyes 
Percy. Percy leane 
hand caressiugly over the bight hair. 

He was too generous to kiss her in Jack's 
presence, for he knew bat too painfully well 
what the boy had given up for him. 


‘* Not now, father,” he said, gently ; “not till 
I give you leave, I can bear it so much better in 
| silence, Afterward, when I am better, I am 
| going to ask you to take me away for awhile ; 
| just you and Toffts and I together. It won’t ve 
rauch fun travelling with a cripple, but you won't 
| mind that, You never did mind anything you 
did for me. Ah, dad! no fellow ever bad such 
a father ag you, and I can stand the losa of every- 
| thing else 80 'ong as I have you. But now, teil 
ime: What arg we going to do with these two 


ma 


travelling eloquently to 
forwaid and passed his 


Hut Jack laughed again, even m¢ 
than before 
I shall be eaten up with vanity whe 
is over,” he said, lightly, 
has my father been bere?” 
“Yes, Lasked him to join us at 
knowing were to have othe: 


re carelessly 


» all this 
By ihe way, Eva, 


an¢heou, 
guests, 


not 
OU 


What a happy luncheon it will be for me! (Ch, | 


can tell you all how happy I am !” 
true to all womanly traditions, she 
epiog av if her heart 


I J---l nevex 

\nd then, 

roke down, and fell 
would break, 

Her mother and Percy were beside her in a 
moment, Jack slope remaining away. 
be had never ‘elt his helplessness so iauch ag at 
that moment b even then his sweety nature 
came to the surface. 

‘Let her alone,’ 
ie the best thi 


OW 


he cried, cheerfully, 
ng she could possibly do, 


e It 
It’s 


|} Anstruther heaved a great sigh of relief, 
| son’s heart was not quite broken zo long as he 


| we tell 


Perhaps | 


immaculate women of our household }”’ 


Hoe looked up with a comical smile, and Ralph 
Hie 


could even utter so feeble.a joke ea that, His 
own face lightened perceptibly, in spite of the 
seriousness of the matter he had to consider. 

“{ don't know, What would you suggest |” 
ke asked, 

* Well, I was just dying to see Olga’s face when 
her that Percy and Fiva are io be 
married off-hand, without any preparations for 
the wedding whatever, and that Eva's mother 
has been Gerald Railton’s wife for more than ten 
years.” 

‘Speaking of that, what are they going todo 
about that very honourable gentleman ?’ 

“ZT don’t know,” answered Jack, ruefully. 
“ He is the single cloud upon the horizon. He 





surprise as she entered, then burst cut,— 

“T have been ineulted ! And by those two men 
who lived upon your bounty. It was my father’s 
money that saved them both from the gutter, and 
I will nob standit! Do you hear? You shall 
avenge this insult! You shall leave that man, 
and never, so long as you live, shall you set foot 
beueath his roof. ButI will teach him a lesson 
which he will long remember. I will take thie 
matter to the courts. He has robbed me of 
everything, 1nd now——~ 

But her mother's tears put a stop to her flow 
of wrath, 

“ Will you never let-me have peace?” the fat 
womrn exclaimed, dismally, “ What is it that you 
want? To diegrace us all? You were the one 
that made all the trouble about the nursery 
governess. I told you that no good would ever 
come of it. You miade me jealous, and now, 
because your own plans have miscarried, you 
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want to put all the punishment up¢n me. I 
syon't have——-” 

Bat there the door slammed, and neither Jack 
nor bis father heard how the altercation, ended. 

Ralph Asstruther heaved a deepsigh. Perhaps 
down ia his heart there bad been an usacknow- 
\edged hope that the matter might be taken to 
the divorce court, end so rid him of the greatest 
mistake of his life, but-—~- 

He smiled slightly, and helped Toffts to take 
the invalid upstairs, 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVE THE CONQUERER. 


(Continued from page 290.) 


‘Miss Villiers, may I take silence for 
nsent $” 

She etarted, abruptly recalled to the present, 
Another voice had been in her ears—one whose 
tones had power to stir har as no other man’s 
ever had, She looked up, and at the satisfied 
expression of security on Lord Delamere’s face 
her pride took alarm, and her lips refused toframe 
the words that would secure her so much that 
ehe valued, 

"Lord Delamere,” she said, in slow, mensured 
tones, “‘the reason for which I before refused you 
is one thet I must still put forward. I do not 
think a union between us likely to secure the 
happiness: of either.” 

He gave « ‘slight supercilious smile. “ She 
dues not like to yield too readily,” he thought, 

“Tf | anwilling to overlook all objections, 
Miss Villiers, surely you may be zo also.” 

The slight emphasis on the latter pronoun 
still further irritated her haughty spirit, and her 
‘epugtance to him was roused in full force as she 
saw how confident he was that his suit would 
now be successful, 

“You are willing to taks a wife who has no 
feetion for you ?” she 

“Wher a man iv in love, Mies Villiers, he fs 
lenient fm many: ways in which he would-not 
therwise be,” 

She looked at him haughtily 

“T'do not understand you, Lord Delamere, 
What question of leniency is. there between 


“TY was merely speaking ins general way, I 
assure you,” he returned, “f can only repeat I 
‘i willing to take the consequences of « union 
volween us," 

“Your generosity is too t,” she said, with 
vl irony—Lord Delainere 408 tot rabece per- 
zive it, ke bowed in gracious acknowledgment— 
‘sogrest that I could not think of abusing it,” 

806 continued, I must, therefore, beg to do- 
‘line your flattering: p wt 

He drew himself up stifily. 

This is no matter for trifling, Mise Villiers.” 

“Decidedly not, . I fully mean what I say,” 

The surprise, dixgust and indignation on his 
ace were curious to behold, 

_ “Miss Villiers,” be said, when he could at 
eugth find voice to spesk, “you can hardly be 
aware of what you ane rejecting.” 

- 1 am fully aware of the condescension you 
‘mgineg you are doing me,” returned Isabel, 
‘Unfortunately, I am not able to appreciate ft,” 

“Pew men would have acted as I have dons,” 
saik the Earl, his outraged feelings getting the 
» ‘ter of bia good breeding, ‘‘and | think you 
vill discover that you have thrown away what 
‘ony not again be within your reach.’ 

She drew heraelfup with proud dignity, * You 
are forgetting yourself, Lord Delamere. You 
will: low me to intimate to you that I desire our 
‘Rterview to.end,” 

cette: be roturpetl his face flushed with 
Auger, “T doubt but that you will 
your abun’ you yet regret 

Scarcely, when I think of the alternative,” 
was the ¢ reply. 

She stood fora few minutes motionlers after 





he had lefp har, her hands clasped, her head | to her, to mock her with the contrast to her now 


drooped, her whole attitude denoting deapalr. 

“He is right, he fa right,” she murmured ; 
"T shall pet regret it ; but. bow link oneself to 
such a nian as that? Ab, me! that I should 
stand go alone now-—that I should not have done 
better with my life than this.” . 

The day of her departure was now rapidly 
approaching. She had resolved to accompany 
Mes, Singleton, who had taken « small house in 
the country. Far away from the ecenes of her 
former triumphs did Isabel wish to hide herself ; 
there, ‘ by the world forgot,” could she fv soli 
tude mourn over her vanished past, her shatt 
future, 

Eva Chichester had, indeed, begged her to go 
and stay with her till her marriage; but Isabel 
had at once refused, She would not now have 
the means to go into society, and she could not 
have endured to do so in her changed porition, 

She was aware how different it would be, for 
her wealth had been as great a power almost as 
her beauty, aud, as.she proudly told herself, 
where she had ruled she would never serve. 

“How I shall miss you, dear Isabel!” said 
Eva, as she bade her friend good-bye, her eyes 
filling with tears, 

“At firat you may, but you will soon have 
other thinge to occupy your thoughts,” anewered 
Tsabel, with quivering lips. 

Eva threw her arms round her. ‘ Dear, for- 
give me; but could not you, too, have been 

appy in that way ?" she sald, softly. 

Isabel struggled to preserve her calmness ; but 
her breath came in quick gasps, and she turned 
away her head to hide her emotion. 

It was not easy, however, to withstand Eva's 
tender sympathy, and gradually she was won over 
to confide in her. 

Of Isabel’s refusal of Lysaght Eva had heard 
from Charteris, who was very indiguant at Miss 
Villiers’s treatment of his friend, declaring that 
she would yet regret it, but it would be too late, 
as Lysaght would never ask her again. 

Eva's task of consolation was therefore rather 
a difficult one, as she dared not raise hopes that 
might never be realised. 

“ How could you suffer yourself to be influenced 
by any words of Lady Luxmore?” she asked 
“ Arthur says Capt. Lysaght would have spoken 
to. you long ago, but he feared you might miscon- 
atrue his motives. And do you know, dear,” she 
proceeded, hesitatingly, Arthur had gathered 
something about your father’s difficulties, and it 
waz only when he told Captain Lysaght that he 
found courage to ask you to be his wife.” 





' 








Every one of these words were a dagger thrust. | 


She had scorned and mistrusted hin when he 
was acting from such pure, noble motives. 

“What have I not thrown away!” The 
words were wrung from her aching heart. She 
felt, indeed, justly puviehed ; now when she 
would have had a strong arm to protect her, a 
true love to comfort her, eho had to stand alone 
to battle for herself, 

A few days later she left Lowndes-square— 

left for ever the home that had sheltered her 
happy childhood, her brilliant girlhood, where 
she had woven bright plans, formed high hopes. 
* Others would fill those rooms where she had 
reigned in her queenuly beauty ; into other hands 
would pass those luxuries which had been such 
fitting surroundings for her, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Exogr months have gone by wheo we again 
take up the thread of our story—mouths which 
have failed to bring any peace to Isabel’s restless, 
aching heart, and which had so changed her that 
one could scarcely have recognized the once 
brilliant and fascinating beauty. Her cheek had 
lost {ts colour, her eyes their brightness and ani- 
mation, a listlessness and torpor seemed to weigh 
her down. 

Yet she had tried hard to forget, to bury for 
ever the past, with its dead hopes, to turn her 
life to some good account, The thought of the 











happiness she had thrown away was ever present 





dreary lot, It has been truly said :— 


It ie not at our cholce that we forget ; 

That ia a power no science teaches yet : 

The heart may be a dark and closed up tomb, 
But memory stands a ghost amidst the gloom, 


There were times when she even felt as though 
she would have done well to have accepted Lord 
Delamere, for that nothing could be woree than 
her present dimlesa existence 

Yet she never complained of the many priva- 
tions her altered circumatauces entailed ; what- 


ered | ever her feelings she gave no utterance to them, 


She was still with Mrs, Singleton in the little, 
quiet West of Eugland village. Whenever she 
broached the subject of leaving her and seeking 
some employment her friend ailenced ber, 

“ My Gear,” she would say, “you are not fib 
forit. Stay with me yet awhile, brighter days 
may be coming.” 

Brighter days! Isabel told herself that for 
her they were gone for ever. 

“Teabei, my dear!” eaid Mrs. Singleton, one 
afternoon early in March, “ you really onght 
to go out for awhile; it is not good to stay ao 
muck in the hocee—-I have to change my book 
at the library. Will you not come also?” 

Isabel acquiesced, though against her inclina- 
tion ; but ehe was more ready now than of yore 
to yield her will for others; and the slighs 
imperiousness that formerly characterised her 
manner had given place to a gentleness infinitely 
more attractive. 

On their return to the house in about an 
hour's time they were informed by the servant 
that 2 gentieman was waiting to ece them, 

“Who can it be?” said Mrs, Singleton, for 
their visitors were few. 

“Perhaps Captain Charteris,” returned 
Ivabel, as they went up to the drawing-room. 
“iva said, in her last letter, she should send 
him scon to look us up,” 

As they opened the door tall figure turned 
from the mantelpiece, and advanced to meet 
them. 

“Captain Lyeaght!"” exclaimed Mre. Single- 
ton ; " this is, indeed, » pleasure.” 

The room seemed to swim round Ysabel ; 
involuntarily she grasped the back of a chair 
to steady herself. She never knew how she 
got through the ceremony of handshaking ; she 
felt like one in a dream. 

“You are surprised no doubt, Lo sea me,” he 
raid, in those grave, rich tones tha. were such 
music fo her ears; “but I am on my way to 
Wales to see some friends, aad as I shall econ be 
starting for India I thought I would come and 
wish you good-bye, as I knew I should not have 
another opportunity.” 

‘‘What! are you returning so soon?” said 
Mrs, Singleton ; ‘shall you not be sorry to leave 
England '” 

*T think not,” was bis answer, but ib was given 
as though putting a force on himself. 

Isabel felt as though she could bear it no 
longer. What hod he come for? Merely to show 
her he bad conquered his love! She, too, then 
rmoust struggle to speak quietly, 

“Have you seen Eva lately?” she inquired, 
with an effort, 

“Tsaw hee yesterday. I mentioued I should 
most likely take L—~—on my way, ard she asked 
me to deliver this letter,” he replied, as he 
handed Isabel one, 

After that one question she was silent again, 
feeling that she dared not trust her voice. Mrs, 
Singleton, however, kept up the conversation, 
and so nearly an hour slipped by. It was then 
about six o’clock, and Mrs. Singleton begged him 
to stay and dine with them ; they were going to 
sit down in a few minutes, 

“That is, if you are going to remain in L-—— 
to-night, and can dine at such an unfashionable 
hour,” she said. ‘ We shall, I ssaure you, be 
quite grateful to you for enlivening our soli- 
tude.” 

Mrs. Singleton was unaware of what had passed 
between Isabel and Lysaght, and thoughi the 
girl's silence and agitation due to the fact that 
his presence brought back to her more keenly the 
past, and all its gay scenes, Lysaght hesitated 
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fer a moment ere replying to Mrs, Singleton. 
Isabel wondered if it were her fancy that his eyes 
wandered to her, but did not speak ; and she 
hardly knew whether she were glad or sorry when 
he accepted the invitation. It was joy again to 
be with aim, to hear his voice, yet ib was torture 
20 feel he had become indifferent to her. : 

In a few moments Mrs. Singleton made some 
excuse and left the room, intent on some house- 
hold care; and, to Isabel’s consternation, she 
found herself alone with him,-the thing of all 
others she wished to avoid. It was he who first 
broke the silence, 

“Have you decided to settle here, Mise 
Villiers?” 

“ Yee,” she replied, ‘‘ at least for a time.” 

‘Itis a pretty place, but I should have thought 
it too quiet to suit you.” 

‘I can no longer consult my own inclinations, 
though they would not lead me to seck an 
gaielies” she answered, sadly ; then, as thoug 
fearing she had said too much, she continued, 
quickly : ‘Do you meditate making a lon g stay 
in Wales, Captain Lysaght |” 

* Only a few days.” 

Another pause, which Isabe! felt to be unbear 
able. She clasped aud unclasped her hands in 
nervous agitation, 

‘Have you been il?” be asked, in gentier 
tones than he had yet spoken, his dark eyes 
dwelling earnestly on her pale face. ‘ You are 
not looking like yourself,” 

“T have gone through a great deal,” she said 
simply, but in a sad, pathetic tone that thrilled 
his heart. 

His face changed, a softened look stole over it. 
He rose and came nearer to her, and spoke low 
and earnestly, “I would have shielded you from 
all if you had but let me,” 

There was no answer, but he saw the tightened 
clasp of her trembling hands, her quick, agitated 
breathing. 

‘*Tenbel,” he went on, “I have since learnt 
that you refused me because you did not believe 
in my love for you-—because you thought ib wae 
your fortune I sought. I had hoped you would 
have known me better.”’ 

Be paused s moment, then ¢ontinued with 
more agitation, 

“IT bai resolved that I would never seek you 
again, but the thought of you, alone and in 
trouble, has beea more than I could bear, Isabel, 
now that that fortune o0 longer standa between 
us, now that you can no longer misjudge me, tell 
me, must I leave Evgland alone?” 

He possessed himself of her cold hands, and 
bent over her. The next moment her head had 
sunk on his shoulder, and she was murmuring, 
awidst her tears,— 

“Can you ever forgive me?’ 

flis answer was to put bis arm round her and 
all her by every endearing name, 

When eho had regained her composure there 
were mutual confidences to be exchanged. Isabel 
could not understand that he should ever have 
wished to see her again, 

She then learnt that Eva had told Charteris 
everything, and begged him to use his influence 
in persuading his friend to go to L——,a not 
very difficuls task, for Lyeaght’s inclinations were 
urging him to that course himself 


| 
She then told him how wretched she had 


een, how she had alwaye loved him, and her 
bitter remorse for her hasty, scornful rejection 
of him. 

‘And now Iam so happy,” she said, looking 
up at him with glistening eyes ; ‘so much 
happier than I deserve,” 

“My darling!” he murmured, as he bent 
ver her with a look of unutterable tenderness in 
is dark eyer. “ My darling, I have won you at 

1 oe” 
L@Su i 

When Mrs. Siogleton returned to the drawing- 
room she stood for a few moments in silent 
amazement at the turn affairs had taken, but 
when she had been duly enlightened on all 
points her congratulations were most hearty 
and affectionate. 

She would ecarcely have recoguised Isabel for 
the pale, unhappy girl of half-an-hour ago, and 
she thought she had never seen her look lovelier 


than with the light of her love shining in her 
beautiful eyes, and lending additional sweetness 
to her smile. 

They spent a very happy evening together, 
talking over the future, and making their plans, 
It wanted now but six weeks to the expiration of 
Captain Lysaght’s leave, of which he had been 
unable to gain an extension ; therefore the imme- 
diate question to be decided was whether their 
marriage should take place at once, or whether 
they should wait till his return in a year’s time 
with his regiment. 

Isabel soon settled the point, for her heart 
sank at the idea of 2 separation from him, and, 
to his great joy, declared her readiness to accom- 
pany him, 

The wedding, therefore, was fixed for the end 
of ong month, when they would at once sail for 
India. 

Eva wrote a long, sympathising letter as soon 
as she heard the news, begging her friend to go 
and stay with her, and be married from her 
father's house the same day as herself. Isabel, 
however, could not accede to this kind pro i 
as she wished her wedding to be a very simple 
affair, and she preferred being married at the 
quiet. little country village, where, she said, 
the greatest happiness of her life had come 
to her. 


2 * 7 * * 


It was on a lovely evening in early spring that 
ae ig Lysaght and his beautiful bride sailed for 
India. 

They stood together om deck, and through the 
gathering shades of twilight watched the shore 
slowly fade from view. 

“ Good-bye, dear old England,” murmured 
Isabel, softly, with a momentary scrrement de 
coeur, ‘*I wonder when I shall see your shores 
again,” 

“My darling, tell me you have nothing to 
regret,” said ber husband, tenderly, as he put 
his arm round her. 

She raieed her lovely eyes and looked at him 
through a mist of happy tears. 

"Regret. Oh, Claude, if you knew bow tired 
I often was of everything, what a restless, un- 
satisfied longing my heart held even when sur- 
rounded ,by every luxury and enjoyment, you 
would not ask that question.” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

‘May you know nothing but happiness, love,” 
| he said, “ in your new home.” 

**T must know happiness when I have you,” 
she said, softly, as their lips met in one long, 
lingering kiss, 

Slowly the shadows fall, gently does night 
wrap them in her embrace ; the stare gleam out 
one by one, the moon sheds her silvery radiance 
on the tranquil waters below, 

The calm beauty of the night seemed in 
harmony with the sense of rest and peace that 
stole over Isabel as she stood there with her 
husband’s arm around her, and his words of 
love in her ears—the love that, Heaven willing, 
was to shelter and shield her through the coming 
years, 





[THE END] 








A ravovnrits sport of a Polish gentleman is to 
capture a wolf alive, A wolf being driven into 
the open, the well-mounted horseman pursues it, 
armed only with a long whip and some rope, 
The wolf after a time tries to take rest, but the 
rider forces ib on with his whip, till, after re- 
peated attempts at rest, it sinksexhausted. The 
rider then eprings from his horse, jumps astride 
the wolf, and holding it by the ears secures it 
with the rope. Most men require the assistance 
of a mounted companion, who ties the wolf while 
the other holds its ears with both hands, and in 
this way the capture is comparatively easy, but 
to do it single-handed is a difficult feat. Nasty 
bites and even dangerous wounds result, should 
the hunter have miscalculated the strength of 
the animal, No one, however, is considered a 
perfect sportsman till he has done this, yet many 
never succeed, 
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pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
anely flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, 
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Weornamp: “Do you know, guv’nor, ’'mj| On a small building job in the vicinity of 
FACETIZA. thinking of getting a bicycle. What do you| Bristol there were three labourers employed, 
think of tie idea?” Guv'ner (with a grow!): | one of whom, thinking to ingratiate himself with 
**Oh, do it by all means, Reginald. The e, | his employer, went up to him one day and, 
Way is Canada like courtship {—Becauee it | they say, isan excellent thing for the develop- | touching his cap said; “ Excuse me, sir, but } 
borders on the United States. ment of calves,” | think two of us labourers could do all there is 


PHorocrarHEeR: “ Photograph, sir?” Ousto- 
mer: “ Yes, sir,” Photographer: “Inside or 
outside, eir #1” 

May: “Is Miss Strongmind an advanced 
women!” Pamela: “ Yes; she is always to the 
front in all the clearance sale ruslies,” 

Sux (after the propoeal): “ You must give me 
time.” He: “To consider?” She: “No; to 
break off my last engagement.” 

Picxpock&t out fof work: ‘‘T'll tell you what 
it is, winter Is the worst time of year for us; 
eyerybody has his hands in his pockets.” 

Mrs, Neste: ‘* That young doctor makes an 
immense number of calls on Mrs, Oglesby. Is 
he very sick?” Mr, Neele: “No; but she fs 
very pretty.” 

Forrimp Mornsr: ‘I should like to know 
how you happened to let young Simpkins kiss 
you!” Daughter: 'I—I thought no one was 
looking.” ’ 

Warrimeton: “It's awfully extravagant of 
you to goto such an expensive tailor.” Pen- 
dennis: “ What could Ido? He was the only 
one who would trust me,” 

Misrress; “I can’t say that you were always 
respectful, Bridget ; still I will put it in the re- 
commendation.” Bridget: ‘ Thank you, ma’am ! 
An’ [ll say the same thing uv you.” 

Mas. Casrworr.: “Seems to me your husband 
ie becoming very absent-minded,” Mrs, Next- 
door: “Indeed he is, Why, last night he for- 
got to go to the club.” 

Docron Pitts: “ Who was the most success- 
ful of all the girls who were studying medicine 
with you?” tor Squills: “ Mise Ketchem ; 
she got married.” 

Mrs. Currwork: " Miss Elder is trying io 
make a new woman of herself.” Mrs. titer. 
more: “Iseshe?” Mre, Chinwork: “Yes; she 
nas already knocked fiftee: years off her age.” 

‘ Youn practice will kill you,” said the doctor 
io the young woman suffering from too much 
piano-pleying. “That's all right,” she re- 
sponded spitefully ; “yours kills other people.” 

Hussy: “ Yea, dear, you look nice in that 
drese ; bud it cost me a heap of money.” Wile : 
“ Freddie, dear, what do I care for money when 
ii iss question of pleasing you!” 

“Wnrat do you think? Young Daubyrr is 
going to marry that rich old Moneymore girl, 
And he used to talk eo much about being for 
ever wedded to art,” ‘‘ Well, she’s mostly art.” 

Ir ie said that “ out of every one hundred and 
nine female school teachers seven marry every 
year.” How awful it must be for thosé seven 
women to marry every year ! 

“Joun, what fe the past to see ?”—‘‘ Seen, 
eir.”"—" No, Jobn, it is'eaw.”—“ Yee, sir; so if 
a sce fish swims by me it becomes a saw-fish 
when tis pastand can’t be scen,” 

CaLuvo gent a friend of his a number of smal] 
and light articles in aletter. He added by way 
of postacripb: '' Re very careful how you open 
the envelope !” 

“Loox here! Did you say I was a liar?” 
demanded the an man. ‘ Calm yourself, sir, 
What I said was t you bad mistaken your 
vocation, You ought to have been a diploma- 
tist.” 

A Pamous Prussian general was inspecting 
:ome military stables, ‘What do I see there, 
he said, in tones of thunder, to a sergeant, ‘ Ocb- 
webs}” “Ye, sir,” was the respectful reply, 

Ve keep them there to catch the flies, and 
prevent them teasing the horses,” 

A youne lady, the other day, in the course of 
a lecture, said: “Get married, young man, and 
be quick about it, too. Don’t wait for the mil- 
lensium, hoping that girle will turn angels before 
you trust toone of them. A pretty thing you 
ols 1 be alongside of an angel wouldn’t you, you 
bru ] ”» 


get the biggest bouquet for two shillings,” 


Avice: “What are you looking up in the 
cbituary column so eagerly)” Bese: “ Dick 
proposed to me over a week ago, and I told him 
to ask pa.” Alice: “And did he?” Beas: 
“That's what I’m trying to find out, as he 
hasn’t turned up since.” 

Anony Wire (after a quarrel): ‘‘Seems to me 
we've been married about a hundred years. I 
can’t even remember when or where we first 
met.” Husband (emphatically): ‘“‘I can. It 
ae dinner-party, and there were thirteen 
at table.” . 


Tux teacher was asking questi teachers 
are quite apt to ask questions, and they some- 
times receive curious answers, question 
was as follows: “ Now, how many months 
have twenty-eight days!” ‘All of them, 
teacher,” ied the boy on the front seat. 


“ Yas,” said the milkman, “ wedo have a great 
deal of milk on our hands sometimes ; but this 
week we've taken a contrach to whitewash a 
couple of barne, so I think we shall manage to 
use up all our surplus stock. How many pints 
did you say 1” And he stirred up another can. 

Youre Wie: “Dear, why are you eating so 
much more of my cake than usual to-night? Is 
it nicer than it was last night!” Young Hus- 
band: “I—my dar! I—well, to tell you the 
truth, I bet Tooze five dollars that I weigh more 
than he, and weare going down to-the store to 
settle it to-night.” 

“ Waar nonsense |” exclaimed Bertha, ‘‘ The 
idea of telling Mra, Brown that you were only 
twenty-three !” “But didn’t I do right, 
arp Msc Edith. “ You know that a 

as always taught us not to exaggerate. It is 
ma to under, rather than overstate, you 
now,” 

“Herz’s a bill from my wife’s dressmaker. I 
hate’ to pay dressmaking bills, don’t you, 
Larkin?” ‘No; I'm very fond of my wife's 
dressraaker. It’s a positive pleasure to pay her 
bills.” ‘* Good heavens, Larkin! You must be 
crazy, man! Who is your wife’s dressmaker }” 
“ My wife.” 

Jmv«s: “ You don’t look Winks.” Winks: 
"No; that new cook of ours piving me dys- 
pepsia.” “Send her away.” “She's neat about 
the house and very tful, and my wife won’d 
part with her.” '' ll, Win you'll be sick if 
she isn’t got rid of, Make love to her,” 
" Oracky! Never thought of that.” 

* Don't you reps. face the springtime,” said the 
poetic youth, “w two young hearts can 
wander over the woodlands picking flowers)” 
“Yes,” replied the ordinary “IT do. Ib 
would be a lob better than wandering around 
among the florists, trying to see where you can 





Mazrcuant: “ You think your son would make 
us a satisfactory errand boy, do yout” Mrs. 
Moriarty : “‘ Whativer ’e do, sor, e’ do ib very 
quick.” Merchant (turning to the boy): ‘‘ James, 
take this note up to Osptain Centrefield at the 
ball grounds and back in twenty minutes,” 
“ Niver moind, Jimmy! Coom ahu home, It’s 
not a bye they're wantin’ ; it’s an angel.” 

“T Have seen the bright side of the Easy,” 
says a recent traveller ; “it was fit, therefore, 
that I should see its dark side. -The night was 
chilly, and I sought shelter In a native cottage. 
I will not describe the night—-bab next morning! 
Reader, did you ever see, in this age of illustrated 
garments, a shirt printed all over with little 
dots? So have J/” 

“Tsay,” said the custemer, as. he 
stopped at the restaurant cashier's: box to pay 
for the cinner he had had, “where did you get 
that be. f you are serving to-day?” ‘‘ What's 
the matter with it?” oggressively asked the 
cashier, who ecented another row, " Oh, there’s 


to be done on this job.” “Oh, you dot” re- 
turned the “ boss.” ‘Do you feel confident }” 
“ Quite, sir!” replied the man, ‘ Very well,” 
said his employer, ‘I shall nob want you after 
Saturday.” : 


" Yos,’’ saida noted detective, “I have seena 
"een many queer things in my experience. But, 

tween you and me, the most complete piece of 
deception I ever saw was a woman—young, 
pretty, and I would have sworn she was an 
angel.” “But she wasn’t!” “I should say 
not. She has a temper like a whirlwind, and 
when she gets mad the very earth seems to 
shake.” ‘Good gracious! And how did you 
manage to get down to her true character?” 
“‘ Well, I—ahem—the fact ie, I married her,” 

A youNG woman answered an advertisement 
for a servant, and the lady of the house seemed 


Were some questions to ask. ‘ Suppose,” said 
the lady—‘‘ now only suppose, onderstand—that 
a were carrying a piece of steak from the 

itchen, and by accident should let it slip from 
the plate to the floor, what should you do?” 
The girl looked the lady straight in the eye for 
@ moment before asking ; “ Is it a private family, 
mum, or are there boarders!” ‘“ Boarders,” an- 
swered the lady. “Pick ib up and put it back 
on the plate,” firmly replied the girl, She wae 
engaged, 

A coop story is told of a jobbing gardener re- 
joicing in the name of William Shakespeare, who 
plies his trade in a London suburb. A gentie- 
man who engages his services for two days in 
every week.of the year was so well pleased with. 
the work done by him that he presented him 
recently with a sovereign over and above his 
usual pay. “ With my best wishes, William,” 
he said. “By the way, William, what ia your 
other name}” ‘Shakespeare, sir — William 
Shakespeare.” ‘Yee; I believe I have heard 
that mame before,” said the gentleman, “I 
8’pose you have, sir, I s’poes you have,” said the 
gardener. ‘‘I’ve been workin’ in these parts for 
twenty years off and on, sir.” 





See Tus, Guide and Catalogue (259 pages), 3d. 
“ How to open a Cigar Stores, from £20 to £3,000." 
TOBAQUONISTA’ OUTFITTING Co., 186, Buston 
Road, London. (Over 5@ years’ reputation.) 
Manager, H. MYERS, 


INDIARUBBER, STAMPS 


‘or [Leading Note-paper, Marking Liten, 
Crests Focsim lea, and all Buciness Purposes. 
Monograms.—Two-ictter,!s., Three- 

Letter, %. 6d. Yeur name in full’ Is. 4d. 
Postage 8d. extra. This price includes 
Ste ap, mounted on Brass complete, with 
Box, Pads, and Ink, Price Lists of all 


J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


is by using /.Umx. Ross’s ordinary “ Depilatery,'’ 3s, 6d. ; por, 
3s. 94. For sfrong hair, the Electrio pgriiemse, 95s. For thick hair, 
the German Process, 4%s., and Cautertsing Liqui 4, 10». 6d, ; , Vis. 
Hits Cantha sides produce whiskers, or bair on the head. Bis Skim 
Tightener, a liquid for removing furrows ao 1 ctow's feet marks 
under the eyes, are each sold at 3s. 6d.; by pest for 60 stamps, The 
Nose Ma hine, for prossing the cartilage o{ ine nove into shapo, and 
the Ear Machine, for outstanding eam, are # Id at 10s, 6d.,or sent for 
stamps —ALEX, ROSS, 62, Theobald's Road, High Holborn, London 

Had U.roagh all Chemists. Letters replied \o in stamped envelope ; 
parce.s sent free from observation. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “ K,,” 
Karoring, Lrp., HuppsnRsFre., for free saraples, 
with name of nearest agent, 


vy) () TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. : 














All communications respecting Adveri!soments 
should be addressed to the 


“LONDON READER” OFFICE, 








nothing the matter with it! That’e why I 
& ked,’ } 


334, Strand, London, W.C, 


pleased with her. But before engaging her there - 
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SOCIETY. 


Taz Queen has promised to be present at the 
great garden party to be given by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House in 
the esrly part of July, 

iis month Queen Victoria entered upon the 
eixtieth year of her reign—a term which bas 
nly been attained by one previous English 
soversign, her Majesty's grandfather, King 
George III, With the approach of next year’s 
Accession Day, which will mark the completion 
yf the sixty years of the Queen's reign, it is 
hoped that steps will be taken to observe the 


event by public rejoicings on a scale a if at 
ubilea 





vil inferior to that of the memorable 


wlebrations of j. 


Tue King of 


health, and takes a long ride regularly every 
afternoon. Queen Lowise fis also very well, 
sept that she Las to be carried up and down 
tairs, The Queen bas found much difficulty 
juring the last two years in either walking up or 
yoming down any stefrcase, and lifts for her 
accommodation have been fitted in the Royal 
‘slace of Copenhagen and in Barnstorff Castle. 
Tus Impress of Russia wore the 
diadem at the Coronation 
which is set wit) 
white 
wort 


¥ 


eomark is now in excellent | 
7 


national 
ealled Kokoshnik, 
pearls, and tied behind with 

failie ribbon in long ends. <A lace veil, 
in the Russian style behind the bandeau, is 
thrown back, and falls half-way down the mantle. 
‘With this she also wore a magnificent necklace 
composed of several rows of the most exquisite 
pearls. 


Kino Canrs7iaw has left Copenhagen on his 
annual visit to Wiesbaden, where he fs to stay 
‘or a roonth ab the Park Hotel, and while there 
he will pay visits to the Empress Frederick at 
Cronberg, the Landgrave of Hesse at Philipps- 
rube, and the Prince aud Princess Frederick 
Charles of Hesse at Rumpenheim. The King 
will go from Wieebaden to Gmiiaden to spend a 
fortnight with the Duke and Dachess of Cam- | 
berland, after which he is coming to England | 
for the Royal wedding, 

*arncess Feruns, the little baby whose birth } 
has occasioned such joy to the Crown Prince | 
avd Princess of Greece, as she is the first girl 
who has been born to them, is the twenty-fifth | 
grandchild of the Queen, and her tenth great | 
granddaughter, In each new baby ‘the | 
Sovereign takes an ever-new interest, and always 
writes for the fullest particulars to be sent. to her 
about the latest little stranger, of whose size, 
emplexion, and attractions she loves to hear, 

Hex Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna (Duchess of Coburg) takes 
high precedence ia Russia, and had an ontfit of 
the most magnificent State garments for the 
vecasions in connection with the coronation. 
The Duchess, as a Russian Princess of the Blood 
Royal, wears the National Court dreas, which is 
nuch like ours, saya that the bodices ara cut 
right off the shoulders and that there are long 
hanging sleeves; The State trains are longer 
aud narrower, and the ordinary trains are cut 
in one with the bodice, are nearly as long as our 
Oourt trains, aod are round. 

Tae Czar at his Coronation wae escorted by a 
truly remarkable cavalcade, composed of not less 
than sixty royalties, Of all the carriages which 
igured ia the Coronation procession, modern 
mud ancient, with their beautiful paintings by 
Boucher, Gravelot, and Watteau—forming a 
Ollection not to be seen in any other part of the 
world—none was more artistic, more beautiful, 
or go rich in appearance as the two-seated 
swrriage in which the Czarina drove, This 
carriage was sent by the Prussian King Frederick 
the Great to’ the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, 
in 1746, The body of the coach is adorned 
with fine carving on the door panels, and 
medallion formed of precious stones, having in 
the centre the Imperial! coat of armas in diamonds. 
On the top is the Imperial Crown inlaid with 
precious stones ; at the four corners the Imperial 








Pagle in gold, 


STATISTICS. 


Tue earth whirls through space at the rate 
of about 19 miles per second. 

Over 130,000 canaries are sent every year 
to the United States and Canada from the 
Hartz Mountains, Prussia. 

Size for size, a thread of spider's silk is de- 
cidedly tougher than a bar of steel, An ordi- 
nary thread will beara weight of Sgr. This is 
about 50 per cent. stronges than’ a steel 
thread of the same thickness, 





GEMS. 


Men of earnest thought and quiet contem- 
plation exercise a wonderful influence over men 
of action. 

Every human being ig Intended to have a 
character of his own, to be what no other is, 
nad to do what no other can, 

Yue shadows of the mind are like those of 
the body. In the morning of life they all lie 
behind us; ab noon we trample them under 
foot ; and in the ayening they stretch long, 


| broad, and deepening before us, 


Is our keen look af the strong, outward 
practicalities of life, do not let us forget its 
inmost secret of power; that all noble thoughts, 
all noble possibilities ‘of life, apring out of tits 
love, or touch their finest meaning in it ; that 
there is no factor like it in the makeup of 
the world, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


REcIPe FOR EXCELLENT Funwrrure Potiss.— 
Three ounces bees-wax, one ounce white-wax, 
one ounce Sunlight Soap, one pint turpentine, 
one pint soft water, Mix thoroughly aud keep 


| for two days before using, apply a little lightly, 


and polish it off with silk handkerchief, 

Marie Socar Savce.—Break half a pound 
of maple sugar in small bits, puf ib into a 
saucepan, with half a gili of cold water, set 
the saucepan over the fire and melt the sugar 


until it forms a clear. syrup, Then remove it | 
fire and stir fn two heaping tea- | 


from the 
spoonfuls of butter cub in small bits, 
the sauce hot with any fruit pudding. 

Parsnivs Wrra Creay.—Serape three large 
parenips, slice them half an inch thick and 
two inches long, and boil them in salted boilin 
water until they are tender. Then drain o 


Serve 


the water, add two tablespoonfuls of butter | 


and half a cupfal of cream; season them 
palatably with wh'te pepper and salt, let them 
boil once, and then serve. 


Seir-Ramstma Mcrrovs --One half pint milk, 


one half pint water, one heaping pint flour. Stir | 


the liquid slowly into the four to prevent its 
getting lumpy. Beat up well, and then put it 
into gem pane, which musi be well greased and 
smoking hot, on top of the stove. Put the batter 
in with a large spoon, put rapidly into a quick 
oven and bake fifteen or twenty minutes, They 
must be browned and served yery hot, 


Lemon Jeuty.—-One package of good gelatide, 
one cup of sugar, granulated, three lemons, two 
sticks of cinnamon, three pints of water. Soak 
the gelatine in a cup of the cold water, heat the 
remainder to boiling, then put in gelatine and 
sugar, stir until dissolved, drop iu cinnamon, and 
strain in lemon juice, Take half a cup of granu- 
lated sugar, place in a saucepon, with about a 
tablespoonful of cold water, and let it boil until 
a rich amber colour, then stir in with the other 
liquid while bot, or {t will candy. Strain all 
through a flatinel bag, and put in motilds on the 
ice, 


| rises from the saddle 
| way if the rider wishes to dismount backward 





MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 


-——— 


A Parsee sacred fire which is burning in a 
tempie at Leigiguil, Persia, is koown to have not 
been extinguished since the days of Rapboretlr, 
who lived twelve centuries ago. 

In Queensland, Australia, there are sections 
of land hundreds of miles in extent which have 
been devastated by rabbits, ‘The ground is 
white with the bones of dead rabbita, 

THE wax palm-tree of South America, which 
grows at an altitude of ten thousand fee! above 
sea level, is completely covered with a coating 
which consists of a bie wax and crystalline 
resin, When mixed with tallow this substance 
fs made imto candles. 

Tass year the potato celebrates the three 
hundredth anniv of its introduction inte 
England. In 1596 Sir Walter Raleigh first 
brought potatoes from Anterica to England, and 
for some time they were a luxury of the rich 
alone, costing two sbillings per pound. 

A curious lake has been found on the island 
of Kildine, North Sea, which contains_ salt- 
water uuder the surface, in which Mang 
codfish, end other marine animals flourish. The 
surface of the water, however, is perfectly 
fresh, and supporta fresh-water creatures and 
vegetation 

Tre Chinese send three invitations to -the 

ests whom they desire to see at their great 
easts. The first is despatched two days before 
the feast ; the second on the day Itself, in order 
to remind those they have invited of ‘their 
engagement; and the third just before the 
hour hea arrived, so'as to show how impatient 
they av€ to see their friends, 


Ty sopie parts of Germany boxes are placed in 
the cafés for the ends of cigars cut off by 
smokers, and these are collected and so!d each 
Christmas on behalf of the funds of a society 
established for the purpose of supplying new 
clothing to poor children, The sum thus 
realized in one year amount: to somethiug like 
sixty thousand dollars, 

A ra-rrant is pleked as” the | successive 
‘flashes ” occur, A “flush ” of the plant isthe 
throwing out of new shoots aad leaves, the latter 
forming the tes of commerce,’ The average 
‘* flushing ” period is from seven td nine months, 
aud the intervals vary from seven:to fourteen 
days, The number of “ flushes” range, from 
eighteen where ho manure is used to twenty-five 
in good soil. 

A Brorcre saddle with a resh for the, back is 
one of the latest patents of a manufacturer of 
bicycle fittiugs, The advantages claimed for 
this saddle are that the back-rest may be 
faetened to.remain in a certain position, but it 
will automatically collapse as soon as the rider 
Thus it will not be in the 


from the saddle, Hygien the back-rest is « 
great improvement upon saddies for the bicycle. 

PyeomMatr¢ tubes hava many uses, but one of 
the latest is attracting a great deal of attention 
from its novelty. This is a tube for stacking 
straw. It is built in sections, and’ is‘controlled 
by metal straps, pivots and arms. The straw is 
drawn into the tube, carried through it with 
great velocity, and by a turn-table and awinging 
arrangement like s crane is ‘evenly distributed on 
the stack. The angles cam be changed at will, 
and the whole machine is practical and manage- 
able, 

A bast alarm, of means by which the orying 
of an infant which has been left in 8 
distant room ‘riay be signalled, fs one of the 


‘recent boons offered ‘by science, A sensitive 


microphone, connected to a battery and to the 
primary of an indtietion coil, ie placed néar the 
child's cot, The. secondary of the coil» is con- 
nected by two wires to  emall electro-magnei ai 
the place where the alarm is to be given, and on 
the crying of the child the microphone sets up ar 
und current in ‘this ciecuit, causing the 
electro-magaed to deflect a delicate steel balance 
and close an electric-beil circuit, 
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NOTICES- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. & K.~You are Hable for the year. © 

McsvonTone.—Better consult a solicitor. 

Wer Wersg.—Coooanut or other thick matting. 
nee veterinary surgeon would prescribe for 

i . 


joie Ke: NenMhe agreoment fs. binding if tx ‘proper 
orm. 


Mystic.—-The papers have probably been lost. We 
cennot advise you. -....., vi , ts 

H. M. &—We recommend you'fosee a solicitor before 
taking proceedings. y 7. * ec 

Anxious ror Apvioz,--If not absolutely nscessary, it 
ia highly desirable. ‘ 

Catemov.—Inquire at Somerset House, or local 
registry, and get forms, 

A Srrancer,—Address Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
Colonial Office, London, 


Wuverrorce.--Apply to the party who did it and 
got them to set it righs. 


Worxinc MAN.—The largest manufacturing town in 
Great Britain is Glasgow. 


Ons 1x Troverz.—It is best—and cheapest in the 
long run—to see a solicitor. 4 
Worrizp One.—You cannot recover aguinst the boy's 

parents or the School Board. 


An Avminine Reapsr.— Your cars should be syringed 
but let it be done by a competent hand. ¥ ; 


Jacs’s Own Love. —You must tell us something 
more about your habits before we can suggest. 


Warre Parcou.—There is no meng | for the suddeu 
vlanching of hairyin patches, upon the face and Read, 
Darmy.—Im to evenly whiten it all over with. 
os injuring the fabric, it never wovld become 9 good 
colour. 
» A. B. C,—All artists should underitand how to mix 
colours, and the begt way to do this Is by trring ali 
sorts of mixtuates, 


Musicus,—Familarity with a variety of musical in- 
struments is of very great advantage to one who makes 
music a profession, 

BiueBRARD.--There is nothing that could ‘be applied 
to the face to assist the growth of the hair which would 
not actually injure the skin. 


Wary Ong.—The way to get employment is to apply 
for it, and be ready to show what you can do, in case 
you should get an opportunity ty do so. 


= DesPERATION.—Such a course is dishonowrablo in the 
extreme, and whatever the motive may. be ig beneath 
the dignity of w well-bred and honourable man. 


Qusen Mas.—One may only receive very intimate 
friends in a tea-gown—that is, any garment of a tea- 
gown order that suggeste negligee or morning-dress. 


MapeLinz.-—-We advise you to have the velvet cleaned 
at the dyers, it would cost you less for a small thing 
such as you describe, and be better done by them. 


AWKWARD Awnre.—It fs very easy for ono to get 
instruetion in needlework, and every young woman 
should do her best to excel in this strictly feminine 
ei 
_W. U. G.—You cannot wash off the stuff put on with 
the brush without taking off the gilding under it, and 
in any case only the very best gilding will bear cleaning 
sstisfactorily, , 


M. N.—A girl seventeen may woar her hair in 4 rather 
loose knot at the back ofvher head or in a braid tied 
with a ribbon, if sheds ‘emali for her age and looks 
young. 


4, O.—The Ganges. calendar made every year 
wich is divisible by four without a remainder a leap 
year, except the centesfmal years, which are only leap- 
yours when the first two figures are divisible by four. 
Coniosity.—The origi: of the halfpenny and farthing 
wae in the time of William the Conqueror. When he 
egan to reign the penny was cast with a deep ‘cross, 
su that it might be broken in half, as a halfpenny, or in 
iarters for fourthings, or farthings as we mow call 
thera, 
¥. N. B.—Your scraples are wellgrounded. It-would 
foolish of you to marry until you have a larger 
‘lary. A marriage entails a family and much expense. 
"ca poverty comes in at the door love often files out 
of the window, Endeavour to ice patience for 
— und you will enjoy married bliss all the more 


X.Y. Z—1. Usnally so; but some words af engage- 
tent should be spoken at the time. 2. Give a 
Present of a nice cigar-case if he smokes, or work him 


dy Oup Apansr,—Make fairly rich crust, either 
puff or short, roll it out thinly to the size of & 
we plate. Brush it over with beaten , dust it 

wi , and bake in a quiok oven. Warm your 
knife, out the, into nicely shaped pieces, and 
serve eithor hot or cold. 

G. B.-—-The most sensible course is to make up your 
mind that love that is not freely given will never freely 
abide. Better find out before marriage that the young 
lady ia fickle pion, te rate up to it afterwards. As to 

=: A EP the = eae = speng>, Raving ° aoet 
8 would folly ive it up. y not stick to 
eend male a success é 

.--The ‘is & pass over the Alps, cele- 


brated for the military road t by Napoleon, which 
a with oe ol ‘was ou immense work, 

the.road a long, thirty feet wide, and 
contal long tunnels ex hundred and eleven 
and refuge. Next after the 
Brunner pase it was the first carriege road over the 
potnt Jn the road is.6,218feet above the 


this a house has been srected, 
chs tonvelacncadns Mishanmeenedeten: 


E 


Masxiiz.—Take one quart of milk, two cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, four , scant one half cupful of lard 
and butter, one cu of white sugar, one large lemon, 

and half the Soak the bread in the 


J 

milk ; add the beaten yolks; with the lard and butter 
and sugar rubbed to a cream ; add the lemon or orange. 
Bake in a greased dish until firm and slightly brown. 
in the oven, cover with a meringue of the 

whites whipped to a froth, and three tablespoonfule of 
dered sugar and a little lemon or orange juive. 

rown very lightly, Eat cold. 


“INTO THE GARDEN. 


Into the garden, where the flowers bloomed, 
My lady walked when the day was fair, 
Sweet was the smile she gave in passing, 
And sunny the gold of her burnished hair. 
Into the garden and out of the garden, 

She passed swiftly with eagor feet, 

And the roses to one another, 

* My lady goes forth her love to greet.” 


Into the garden where the flowers bloomed, 
She wandered again when the day grew old, 
But never a smile she gave in passing, 

For her eyes were dim and her heart was cold, 
Into the garden and outof the garden, 

She passed slowly with weary tread, 

And the violets murmured to one another, 

“* Her heart is broken, for ber lover lies dead.” 


Into the garden whore the fawers bloomed. 
They carried her forth when the day was fair ; 
. Pale was her face, but her lips were smiling, 
And the sunbeams kissed her golden hair, 
Into the garden and out of the garden 
bee d carried her silently with reverent tread, 
And the lilies sighed as they told each other, 
" Oundady les cold and white and dead.” 


M. M. 8, 


A Lowrty Lass'—We are sorry we cannot tell you 
the latest time for posting letters in your town te 
catch the mail for Kio de Janeiro. It takes about 
eighteen days for a letter to reach there. We are glad 
te know that you derive so much pleastire from read- 
ing our paper. 

Ovriovs. —Get a large galvanised tron pail, bore a hole 
of quarter to half inch diameter in the bottom of It; 
round this have a piece of tin one and a half inch 
soldered to form @ spout for directing the course of the 
water; then place about two quarte of well-washed 
small stones in the bottom of the pail te form a drain ; 
in these lay a piece of haircloth, a thick flannel as wide 
as the pall, or thus again puta layer of three or four 
iuches of animal charcoal then another piece of hair. 
cloth or flannel, then three inches of clean fine sand, 
once more hairoloth or flannel, and finally twe or three 
inches of fine stones. 


Poury.--Wall paper can be cleanéd with stale bread— 
that ia, bread about two days old. Cut it into pieces 
convenient to hold, and after having blown off all the 
dust from the paper to be cleaned, by means of a good 

ir of bellows, take the crustin the hand, and wipe 
Pgh downward with the crumb side about balfa yard 
atatime. Be sure nof to rab the cross or horizontal 
way. This process has been known to result in making 
old paper look almost equal to new ; but the operation 
must be very slowly performed. Remember'to cui 
away carefully the dirty of the bread, und use the 
clean pieces as soon as it ls nepessary to do go, and do 
not rub the paper hard. 


“YaNKEE.—Take a heaping cupful of butter, two of 
sugar, one of milk, four ou! of flour, five 
eggs, one gill of brandy, two nutmega, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and one quart of boijed raisins. Pat the 





4 pair of slippers. 3. It might cause delay, bat » 
not be broken ifthe young le were true to each 
other. 4 Patr writing. It w evelop into a running 
band with care, 


Srawe O.ean,—it the gild’ is really “good” it 
may be oleaned snd brightened by going lightly over it 
with & camel's hair brush, which should be dipped from 
“ime to time in warm spirits of wine. e sheuld 
advise you to practise at first on your least valuable 
raed. To make them look really well you should 
Lave them regilt by @ professional gilder. 


raisins in a small stewpau, and cover them with cold 
water. Oook slowly for half an hour; then drain and 
cool. Beat the butter toa cream. Beat the sugar into 
it;.add the brandy and nutmeg, and beat a little 
longer. Add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten. 
Dissolve the soda in the milk, and add this to the 
beaten ingredients; then add the flour, Stir in the 
well-beaten whites of the oggs. Spread the batter in 
thin, layers in two large cake pans, and sprinkle raisins 
on each layer. Continue until tle materials are all used, 
Bake for two bours in a moderate oven, 








Constant Reaper.—Pare and» cut « medium-sized 
carrot, a beet, and a turnip, also two small onions; siice 
three quarts of tomatoes; boil the whole one hour in 
three quarts of beef stock and ‘strain through a 
colander, Heat five ounces of butter in a pan, until it 
becomes a Hight brown ; take it from tho fire, and while 
hot sift in four tablespoonfuls of four; mix well, add a 

int of hot soup, amd then pour the whole in the soup 

ettle; season with pepper, salt, and a dessert apoon- 
ful of sugar; place it om the fre and stir it until it 
boils ; and skim it five minutes. 


H. L. T.—I! braided you must undo the braid and 
loosen all, save thé tie at the thick exd, then put the 
yolks of two or three fresh eggs into a basin, snd rub that 
well inte the hair. When yolk has been thoroughly 
applied add about helf a pint of barely tepid water, and 
with this addition continue the washing; in a litile 
time add another half pint of water, still washing. It 
should then be ; if go, squeeze out. Throw 
atwuy the egy water, and with plenty of clean tepid 
water, in which a little powdered borax shovld he 
dissolved, rinse out every trace of the egg, dry, brueh, 
and rebraid, 


Suz.~Heat some milk almost to boiling, and beat 
three eggs, the white and yoiks separately ; to the yolks 
add one and one half cupfuls of sugar; beat well 
together with a little of the hot milk; keep the 
remainder of the mk over the fire, and beat the spgar 
and yolks into it a littie at a time; have ready the 
whites, beaten stiff, and pour them in, stirring con 
stantly ; let this cook until it is about as thick ar 
boiled custard, then take instantly from the fire, and 
when coo] add one quart of milk or cream and three 
tableepooufnls of vanilla : freeze; boil the cream in a 

1 set within a pot of boiling water. You may put 
omon in place of the vanilla extract. 


R. F. T.—1. Historians do not agree concerning the 
manner of the death of Cyrus the elder, founder cf the 
Persion empire. Xenophon makes bim die in peace and 
in his bec ; but Arrian attributes to him in bis latter 


years an invasion of India in which he waskilled on the, 


feld. Herodotus saye he made an attack upon the — 


Massagetm, northorn nomads ruled bya queen, Tomyris, 
and greatly resembling the Scythians, in whose country 
he was defeated and slain in a bloody batile. ‘Ibere fe 
said to be, however, some proof that wherever he died 
he was buried in his native province, and that his ton b 
etill exists at Murgab, 2 No charge is made for 
answering questions, 


CE. L.—1. To make raspberry wine, take ripe rasp- 
berries, and after husking and bruising them, strain 
through & canvas bag. Boil the juice, and to every 
— add a pound and a half of lump augar, three or 

our whites of egg, and let the whole boll a quarter of 
an hour, skimming away the froth as it arises. Whon 
cool let it settle, pour into a cask and add enovgb yeast 
to make it ferment. When fermentation has taken place, 
add a pint of white wine to each gallon, and suspend !n 
it an ounce of bruised mace ina bag. It will be ready 
for use in about a month, 2. Grange Marmalade ; Pee! 
about two dozem Seville oranges, cut ther in balves, 
squeeze the juice from them into a basin, and put it i 

acool place, Then boil the oranges, remove the pips 
and beat then up in a mortar with an equel weight of 
sugar. Boil again till they are ready to candy, then put 
in with them the juice and peel cut in pieces, together 
with their weight of sugar, and boil birikekly until 


| reduced to the consistency of jelly. 


k. T. H.—Neglect of the teeth in childhood is a most 
ernel hardship which parents should on no account 
inflict om their little ones. Better let children grow 
up devoid cf a single accomplishment than allow 
them to lose their teeth from avoidable causes fox 
the want of a little reasonable carefulness. The defevts 
resulting from other errora can be remedied. For 
example, although youth is the time for learning Infor- 
mation can be acquired later on in life when the earlier 
years have been neglected ; but there is no place of 
repentance for the crime of neglecting tho teeth If 
they are allowed to grow badly or to rot away 
ohildhood there is nothing for it bat to have recourse t 
the dentist for the supply of those substitutes which 
science has succeeded in devising for the aid of th< 
impoverished and of the adsolute destitute alike 
Obvicus as these facts may socom to be, there can be no 
doubt that children's teeth are very commonly Kft vn 
cared for even by the kindest hearted of parents. ‘ihe 
reason of this neglect i# not far te seek—the value of a 

‘ood and full set of teeth fs not properly understood 
t is not realised that without these orgaus of maatica 
tion a healthy or vigorous life 1s altogether impossible, 
and it is not perceived that a host of common causes 
combine to render the survival of a really good svt of 
teeth through youth te manhood so unlikely 3 to be 
almost 2 toarvel. 
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Tas Lowwow Reaper cin be sent te avy part of the 
world, post-freo, Three-haitpenu Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling aad Hightponce. 

Axx Bacw Womeexrs, Pants sod Yoromes are in print 
and snay be had of all Bookselicra, 

NOTICGN.—Part 41), Now Roady, orice Sixpence, post- 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol LAVL, bound in cloth, 
4a. 60. 


fax INDEX zo Vor. LEVI. is Now Ready : Price One 
Penay, poat-free, Three-halfpence 

@@ Av. Lermeas :o os Anppessr> vo THs Epcrozn » 
Tes Lospos Rearsn, 834, Strand, 8.0. 

74? We cannot undertake to rvturn rejected praca 
soripta. 
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MAYPOLE 


ISISTSISLSISISISISLSISISISISISLSISISISLSISISLSISISIBISIS 


SOAP 


(SISISISISISISISISISISIS 


For HOME DYEING. 


NEW OLD 
STYLE STYLE 





FOR DYEING oe SATINS, COTTONS, 
FEATHERS, LACE GOODS, &c., 
Such as Blouses, Dresses, Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp 


Shades, Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk Gloves, 
Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, &c., &c., &c. 


-— --— + 


MAYTPOLE SOAP, 


ALL COLOURS, 4d. per Tablet. (Black 6d.) NO MESS, NO TROUBLE. 
! 


Sold by DPDrapers, Grocers, Oilmen, etc., etc. 





i eee 


eropretoss: TAME MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, LTD., 
98, wu Holborn, MAD Ips W.c. 








oo" on; Published ‘for the Proprietor, at | 334, ‘Strand, | by Q re ke COkupoR ; ‘tall printed by Woonrati, oe ‘Kivom, 70 to 76, Long Acre, London, W.0. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted. by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, . 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests thege too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP; AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


sj It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 
BROWNE'S CHLOBODYNE, ” on the Government Stamp. 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Som ManvracruRER— . 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 4s., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in thetr 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ail ingredients necessary to produce -BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 


ai Pills 15 or 34 a 


4 maker, 3. 
FEMALES Chemist, Nottingham. 


WEaware of imitations injurious & worthless! 
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*DELIGIQUS «NEW + PERFUME + 


Jue CRown Perfumery Ch 
cra ZAPPLE Bross 


and the celebrated 
AVENDER SALTS 
Refe ef Counterfeit s. 


Sold Everywhere. 





“ CAPSICUM VASELINE ” 


A Concentrated Extract of the Cayenne Pepper Plant 

absorbed in Vaseline. To be rubbed with the hand 

Superior to Plasters, Liniments, or Embrocations. Will 
not blister. 


In Collapsible Tubes, 6d. and 1s, 


" VASELINE COLD CREAM ” 











Allays all Irritation, and keeps the Skin and Com- 

plexion Smooth, Soft, and Clear. Better and safer than 

any Cosmetic. Unequalied for Shaving. Prevents 
Chafing in Infants, 


In Glass Pots, 8d., 1s,, and 1s, 6d. 














“ PURE WHITE YASELINE ” 
Deliciously Perfumed. A Superb Toilet Article. The 
Finest Preparation we have ever made. 
Handsome Large Bottle, Glass Racin 28, 

Proprietors and Sole Makers of ‘‘ VASELINE,” 

42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 

Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 
The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Heaithy. 
- Waisted 
THOMSON’S ‘atau CORSET. 
PERFEOCTION!! Sold by all Drapers. 
ry ONE MILLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
D 10/6, E. 8/6, F 6/6, G 5/-; Black 4/- extra. 
Approved by all the polite world. 
i2 FIRST MEDALS. 
If your Draper cannot supply you, write direct to 112 
Ea FORE STREET, LONDON E.C. , giv ving size, and en- 
> closing P.O.O., and the Corset will at once be sent you 
Made in Lengths, 18, 14, and 15 inches. 
These Corsets have a reputation of 30 years’ stand- 
ing. Present sales larger than ever, 
The Corset for the Million (No, 3,403) aJl colours, at 8/ 


W.S. THOMSON & CO., Ltd, MANUFACTURERS, 
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PERI VIIA 








Read 
what Dr. Karl 


D A N G E R Enoch, Chemisch 


Hygienisches Ins- 
are synonymous, but neither exists where Ss Meee 
Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 


i: Experiments made 
Medical Men, Officers of Health and with Lifebuoy Soap, 


ping Nurses recommend this Soap | F%!! Particulars 
round each tablet. 
use during Epidemics. 


| LIFEBUDY “Soax" 


(MM rGp RA$- m. Pr ww wan . Ry ' . WW f aVvavavan a 


iter aes THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 

















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 
SEND TO THE 


‘NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 


—. most comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever cain, 
FROM Ils. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


y WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
EPPS’s ie 
° 5 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ne 6 k ITC S 


| COCOA Blue. | 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 




















LONDON READER 


of Literature, Science, Art, and General Enformation. 





PART 421. VOL. LXVII.—AUGUST, 1896. 





CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORIES. sai SHORT STORIES. 


A Grey Dawn Sip oi a Rp 241, 277, 301 A Woman or Spinrrr .. 
Eva's Love .. 932 Goine 10 THE OPERA 
St ciiieien Geiss 904 In Spits or Hersetr 


THe Herress oy WYNDCLIFF ay ... 229, 258, 278, 298 


256, 281, VARIETIES. 


PoxstTry 


Vivirn’s AWAKENING 


Facetia 


Socrsty 


NOVELETTES. 


Statistics 
A Hinpen SgcreEr ... es pa Bs AS Sore tiie 


te 











A Sister's TREACHERY 
Tue Evenine or His Lire... 


‘rus Love anv Perrect Wire 





HovuseHOLD TREASURES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| Noticks 10 CoRRESsPONDENTS ‘i --. 289, 268, 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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‘Over 140 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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Given Away! Re-Vulcanized Gold Medal Rubber Stamps. | 
2 % ur name, your Loge ogram, bottle of 
gto ” fom rsing lak, 2P Hox and Brush | 
y =? for 9d., post ieee , with M ruing Ink or 
5 qlee: Pencil, is. $d. Nickel Silver Peu and 
eee af Pencil Case, with 4 Stamp, 6d. 
Nickel Silver Nan 1¢ and Address Stamp, 9d, Watch Case, beautifully chased, 
} ne and Address Stamp, 1s.; and every other description of R nbber 
End orsin and Indelible Inks, 
Hand-printing appliances, &c 
v1 the usual price. Send for List of 
sundred Illustrations. Agents wanted.— 
Ajdress to Crystal Palace (John Bond's Daughter's) Gold 
idedal Marking Ink Works, 75, Sout hgate Road, London, N. 
Caution,— The Ov riginal and Genwine bon k Label has the Trade ‘Mark, 
‘Crystal Pate 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHepron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


wHELPTon’s PILLS 
The Best General Family Medicire 
WHEL PTON’S PILLS 
WHELP Tow’s PILLS 
WHELP } on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTWN’S STOMACH PILLS 
WHELPTO 


The Best Dinner Pills 
‘'S OINTMENT 
5 
WHELPTON S OINTMENT 
Beals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magio. 















=  CIVMEN AWAY 





CURES INDIGESTION 


HOVIS 


HAS NO RIVAL 


nen 


ASK YOUR BAKER. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 





Cures Eczema 








Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 


he; 5g ihe 6d. Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
ie. SOLD EVERYWH ERE. Or of the Proprietors, : 
rh 

bee QUININE AND IRON | #G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 

ea | London, E.C. ’ 
‘ea: GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 

i; H: GREAT NERVE STRENGTH | Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33«Stamps. ‘- 
Yu GRHAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! | +. 

He. Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, | (5,812 

‘te f Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &e. | 








